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WE are accustomed to regard Homer as the greatest of epic. 
poets, and the Iliad and the Odyssey as among the grandest 
creations of the human mind. Whether our knowledge of 
these poems is limited or extensive, whether we have studied 
them in the original or have gained some slight acquaintance 
with their power and beauty through the translations of our 
English poets, — at all events, we are not unwilling to acknowl- 
edge their superiority over the productions of modern times. 
Yet it may safely be asserted, that the majority of educated 
men form their opinion of the Iliad and Odyssey more from 
the judgments of others, and from the fact that they have been 
raised to such an eminence by the decision of past ages, than 
from any intimate acquaintance on their part with the poems 
themselves. 

In discussing the subject we have proposed. to ourselves, it 
will be necessary to take a much nearer view of these wonder- 
ful productions. The pictures which are usually beheld only 
as distant objects that excite our awe and admiration, must be 
approached, and studied in detail, if we would do justice to 
the great master whose genius created these various forms of 
life and beauty. In such a study there are obvious difficulties, 
which we do not encounter in attempting to comprehend the 
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works of modern poets. Shakespeare, for example, is not only 
better known through his works than Homer, but the different 
characters in his plays have been analyzed and described by 
some of the ablest critics, philosophers, and essayists who have 
flourished since the age of Elizabeth. On the other hand, un- 
til the recent work of Mr. Gladstone, there has been no full 
and comprehensive criticism on the genius of Homer and the 
character of the Homeric age. However fanciful we may con- 
sider some of the views and explanations which this writer has 
given, we must concede to him the high merit of having em- 
ployed the results of his patient and original investigations 
in endeavoring to excite in his readers the same love for the 
Homeric poems, and the same clear conception of the charac- 
ters therein portrayed, which kindled his own warm enthusiasm, 
and incited his careful and critical labors in this important de- 
partment of Greek literature. 

In connection with our present subject, it may be remarked 
that Mr. Gladstone is the first commentator on Homer who 
has fully defined the position of woman in the Heroic Age, and 
by his searching analysis of the character of Helen he has also 
shown that the genius of Homer is no less clearly displayed in 
the delineation of female character than in the description of 
heroes, princes, and statesmen. But the remarks of Mr. Glad- 
stone concerning the women of the Iliad and Odyssey must be 
regarded as suggestive rather than exhaustive. Of the four 
principal female characters in the poems, he has selected only 
one as the object of his extended comments. There is here, 
therefore, a wide field for research ; and, without pretending to 
a thorough comprehension of the female characters of Homer, 
-we may hope to learn something of the ideal of woman which 
these “‘ divine” songs convey to us from the early ages of Gre- 
cian civilization. 

Of all Homer’s female characters, Nausicaa and Helen are 
the most wonderful. The first is incomparable as a poetic con- 
ception; the latter is the most feminine of all the women of 
antiquity, and is drawn by Homer with the rarest artistic skill. 
In a regular classification of the women of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey, these are the extremes of simplicity and complexity, while 
all the other characters are found to combine with their own 
proper individuality some quality taken from these two. 
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The difficulty in obtaining a just comprehension of the char- 
acter of Helen arises from several causes. To many minds, 
her name suggests only the faithless and dissolute woman. 
This character is indeed given to Helen by the later traditions, 
and, with various modifications, is set forth not only by Gre- 
cian tragedians and Roman poets, but also by many writers in 
modern times. It is absolutely essential to a correct under- 
standing of the Homeric Helen, that we should first dismiss 
from our minds this false representation, which has been trans- 
mitted to us by later poets. We must depolarize, as it were, 
the name which has passed through these various media, and 
has become the symbol of a character so widely different from 
the original creation of Homer. Nor is this all. To truly 
judge of any work of a great artist, we must approach it from 
the same point of view with the artist himself. This, indeed, 
requires an effort, especially if the representation before us is 
one which has been drawn with the utmost delicacy of poetic 
feeling. A careful and patient study of the genius and writ- 
ings of Homer will alone enable us to gain any adequate ‘idea 
of the heroine of the Iliad. 

Whether Helen was, or was not, a real historical personage, 
is of no importance to our present discussion. Nor is it neces- 
sary to inquire how far she was guilty in the crime of Paris. 
The Iliad opens in the ninth year of the war, and Helen is 
introduced to us in the palace of Priam, where she lives as the 
acknowledged wife of Paris. Her abduction, it is true, was 
the one event which caused the siege of the Trojan city, and 
without it there would have been no “wrath of Achilles” 
upon which to construct an Iliad. But it is no part of that 
Iliad to pronounce upon the guilt which attached to Helen, 
and we must regard the book in which alone she appears con- 
spicuous as an episode, which, though connected with the sub- 
ject of the poem, is in no way essential to the progress of the 
principal action. 

Helen is first seen in the third book of the Iliad, where Paris 
is about to engage in single combat with Menelaus. She is 
summoned by Iris to witness the engagement. Instantly veil- 
ing herself, she descends from her chamber, and, attended by 
two handmaids, hastens to the tower. As she approaches the 
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Scan gate, Priam and the Trojan elders are so fascinated by 
her loveliness, that in the excess of their admiration they can 
find no cause for censure, and wonder not that the ‘ Trojans 
and well-greaved Greeks endure so many hardships for such a 
woman.” Priam kindly calls her his daughter, and invites 
her to sit by his side and describe to him the Grecian heroes 
whom he sees before the opposing camp. At first Helen is 
overwhelmed with grief and shame, and can make no reply to 
the inquiries of Priam, until she has humbled herself before 
him, and with bitter self-reproaches testified her deep repent- 
ance. After describing the principal Grecian warriors, she 
informs Priam that she sees nowhere in the plain her brothers 
Castor and Pollux, and her remorse naturally suggests her own 
disgrace as the cause of their absence. Her remarks conclude 
as they began, with a most affecting allusion to her former 
home and friends, and a severe denunciation of her own con- 
duct in accompanying Paris to Troy. After this interview 
with Priam and the elders, Helen retires to her chamber. 
Here she is found not long after by Venus, who appears in 
disguise, and informs her that Paris has returned from the 
combat. Helen sternly rebukes the goddess, and scornfully 
bids her to go and become herself the wife of the effeminate 
prince. Incensed at these words, Venus threatens her with 
hate and destruction, and in silence Helen obeys her summons. 
When they reach the chamber of Paris, Helen with averted 
eyes taunts her lover for his cowardly and unmanly conduct, 
and bestows the highest praise upon the valor of her former 
husband. ‘In what follows,” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ Helen is 
but the reluctant instrument of a passion, which Homer seems 
to have described in this place, contrary to his wont, for the 
distinct purpose of covering Paris with contempt and shame.” 
Helen appears twice again in the Iliad. When Hector retires 
from the field to summon Paris to the fight, he finds the un- 
manly prince preparing his shield and fitting his bow, while 
Helen is seated among her servants, superintending their tasks. 
In his reply to the taunts of Hector, Paris says that Helen had 
been urging him with soft words to go forth to the battle. 
Helen then addresses Hector, and repeats in the strongest lan- 
guage her expressions of penitence and regret. She grieves 
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that the gods who had decreed such evils had not united her 
to a husband who could feel some sense of shame and manly 
honor. 

The last appearance of Helen in the Iliad is just at the 
close of the poem, where she is seen among the mourners over 
the dead body of Hector. She praises his gentleness and hu- 
manity, and laments his loss with a sorrow which arises from 
self-condemnation. ‘ Would that I, O Hector! had perished 
first, for now, grieved at heart, I bewail thee, and myself un- 
happy, since there is no one left in wide Troy who is kind and 
friendly to me.” 

In the Odyssey we are twice introduced to Helen, who had 
returned after the war to Sparta, where she lived in prosperity 
and domestic happiness with her former husband. When 
Telemachus stops at Sparta to inquire about the absent Ulys- 
ses, he is received with the greatest hospitality and kindness 
by Menelaus and Helen. They weep over his sad recital, and 
Helen mixes a soothing drug with his wine. Then, in a speech 
to Menelaus, she relates her adventures at Troy when the 
wooden horse was brought into the city, and again mourns © 
over the “ calamity which Venus had caused when she led her 
from her home and country.”” Throughout the whole scene 
Helen appears as the elegant and dignified queen of a Spartan 
palace. She is likened by Homer to the “ chaste Diana,” and 
her refined manners and tenderness of heart towards her 
guests call forth our highest admiration. 

We take leave of Helen in the fifteenth book of the Odyssey, 
where, at the departure of Telemachus, she presents him with 
a beautifully embroidered cloak, a memorial of her own skill 
and labor. Such is the Helen of the Iliad and Odyssey, as 
portrayed by Homer. Her matchless beauty, her deep-felt 
penitence, her classical elegance and refinement, her disdain 
of the effeminate Paris, her love for the brave and manly 
Hector, her dignity and affection as queen and wife in the 
palace of Menelaus,—all these various elements has Homer 
seized and fused together in one brilliant impersonation of 
superhuman beauty, with its divine lineaments softened by all 
the tenderness of a woman’s nature, and shaded by a pensive 
and penitential sorrow. 

1 * 
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That such a character as this should have been misappre- 
hended by some critics and commentators, is not surprising. 
Classical scholars, who can discuss with acuteness and ability 
the ingenious theories of Wolf and the Separatists, and who 
can give the most elaborate expositions of disputed passages, 
are not necessarily the best judges of a character which Homer 
has drawn with such fineness of outline and delicacy of shad- 
ing. So able and accurate a critic as Mr. Mure has given to 
Helen a character widely different from that which seems to 
be so clearly portrayed in the few brief sketches of Homer. 
He regards her as the self-willed and unprincipled votary of 
sensual pleasure, not entirely devoid of amiable and generous 
feeling, which lurks beneath the general levity of her habits. 
Mr. Maginn, in the notes to his “ Homeric Ballads,’ employs 
still stronger language, and describes Helen as “ selfish, splen- 
did, and sensual,—a reckless intrigante.”’ In attempting to 
establish the correctness of the view of the character of Helen 
which we have given, we shall have recourse to the clear de- 
lineation of that character which is found in the [liad and 
Odyssey, and to the general principles of interpretation which 
must always be applied in studying Homer. At the very first 
appearance of Helen, she is represented as an humbled and 
penitent woman. This consciousness of her guilt never for- 
sakes her, but is the all-absorbing idea of her soul. By a 
peculiar use of language which has been called the “‘ Homeric 
commonplace,” whenever Helen is introduced, she employs 
nearly the same expressions of severe self-denunciation, in 
order to stereotype, as it were, this principal feature of her 
character. Homer has evidently not intended that we should 
fail to see Helen’s guilt, but rather that we should see and 
forgive. We never lose sight of the heinousness of adultery 
as a crime, and, whatever may have been the degree of encour- 
agement which Helen gave to her seducer, we are convinced 
from her own words that she looked upon herself as guilty and 
condemned. 

In the Cleopatra of Shakespeare we behold all the frailties 
of temper and dissolute passions of a voluptuous queen. But 
Shakespeare has so portrayed this wonderful character, that 
*‘ our sense of the criminality of her passion is lessened by our 
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insight into its depth and energy.”’ But the crime of Helen 
is relieved by no strength of will nor force of passion, whose 
terrible grandeur might excite our awe and admiration. The 
penetrating tint of a quiet sadness circulates, as it were, 
through every vein, and gives a subdued and pensive shade 
to the beauty of her divine countenance. 

The view which has thus been presented of the character of 
Helen will be more clearly seen if we consider that, in all his 
other Grecian characters, Homer has never lost sight of that 
mental and moral superiority which he gives to his country- 
men over their Trojan adversaries. It is impossible that the 
poet should have represented the only Grecian woman who 
appears in the Iliad as a faithless devotee of sensual pleasure, 
and this, too, that he might, by contrast, exalt the virtues of 
Trojan Andromache. There is, evidently, a correspondence 
between the character of Helen and that of Achilles. The 
hero of the Iliad is the impersonation of manly strength. In 
this grandest conception of Homer’s genius, we see embodied 
all those qualities which, in the Homeric age, constituted the 
sublime and beautiful in the nature of man. But these noble 
qualities of Achilles are not exhibited in harmonious propor- 
tion. His virtues, by the very excess to which they are car- 
ried, become vices, while at the same time we cannot help 
admiring the terrible power which these vices display. 
“* Achilles’ wrath,” the very source and spring of this Lliad 
of woes, is only a feeling of just resentment against ingrati- 
tude, which has exceeded the bounds of moderation, and 
degenerated into implacable vindictiveness. 

If we turn now to Homer’s delineation of the character of 
Helen, we shall find that, as Achilles is the embodiment of 
strength, Helen is the impersonation of beauty ; that, while 
the former represents what was most manly in the spirit of the 
Homeric age, the latter is the most feminine of Homer’s female 
characters. That relentless wrath which moved Achilles to 
withdraw from the army, was no less a violation of the moral 
law than the crime for which Helen mourned so sadly. Her 
error is nowhere represented as the evidence of a criminal 
passion, but rather as the result of that thoughtless vanity, 
and too great susceptibility, which are so often observed in 
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connection with great: personal beauty. In Achilles, again, 
we see that the terrible anger which possessed his soul could 
only be appeased by his strong affection for his friend Patro- 
clus, to whom he was attached by a love “ passing the love of 
women.” To avenge the death of this friend, he becomes 
reconciled to Agamemnon, returns to the battle, and gives 
the victory to the Greeks. In like manner, the expiation 
which Helen makes for her guilt reveals to us the nobler 
qualities of her nature. Her beauty is no less divine, but in 
the place of that thoughtless vanity which had caused all her 
woes there is a settled sadness, a gentleness and refinement 
of manners, and a kindness of heart, which call forth our 
highest love and admiration. 

We cannot more appropriately conclude this analysis of the 
character of Helen, than by quoting the encomium of Mr. 
Gladstone. ‘In the whole circle of the classical literature,” 
remarks this writer, “there is nothing which approaches so 
nearly to what Christian theology would term a ‘ sense of sin,’ 
as the humble demeanor, and’ the self-denouncing, self-stabbing 
language of the Argeian Helen.” 

We turn now to Andromache, the best known of the women 
of the [liad and Odyssey, and, with most readers, the favorite 
character of these poems. Helen is a wonderful production 
of Homer’s art; Andromache, a creation of his feelings and 
affections. We look upon the former with the same admira- 
tion with which we gaze on some finished statue, where the 
ideal of the sculptor’s mind seems almost to animate the silent 
marble ; but when we turn to the picture of Trojan Androm- 
ache, we are no longer looking upon a work of art, but behold 
before us a scene of natural beauty and loveliness. 

The character of Andromache is not elaborately drawn ; she 
is in no sense an ideal woman. Helen, in the midst of her 
remorse and self-reproach, seems more than mortal; and al- 
though her character is the transcript of qualities with which 
the poet himself must have been familiar, she was not intended 
by Homer to stand as a type of female character. Andromache, 
on the other hand, is like the characters of Shakespeare, which 
have been described as “ genera that are intensely individu- 
alized.”” She represents the large class of patient and devoted 
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women, in whose quiet lives, unseen by the world, faith, hope, 
and love lend their divinest charms to illustrate the heroism 
of suffering. Such women belong to no age exclusively, — 
they belong to all ages; and whenever their lives find utter- 
ance in song or story, the world listens with reverence and 
love. 

Andromache, we have said, is not the production of Homer’s 
art, nor was the episode in which her parting with Hector is 
described introduced into the Iliad for mere artistic purposes. 
Yet among all the scenes of friendship and affection which the 
poet’s imagination might have conceived, no other picture could 
have represented so vividly, and at the same time in such soft 
tints, the sorrows and desolations of war, as this touching de- 
scription of the interview between Hector and Andromache at 
the Scan gate. We forget for the time the wrongs done to 
the house of Menelaus, and the justice of the cause for which 
the Greeks contended. We hear no longer the din of battle, 
and even the familiar faces of the Grecian heroes fade from our 
memory. At the foot of the tower whither Andromache had 
repaired when she heard that the tide of battle was turned 
against the Trojans, we see the brave and affectionate Hector 
hastening .to find his wife and child. As he approaches, An- 
dromache meets him, accompanied by her maid, who carries 
the infant Astyanax. Grasping the hand of the hero, and 
leaning upon his bosom, she breaks forth in an earnest and 
pathetic supplication, which is at once the masterpiece of 
Homer’s genius, and the highest expression of woman’s love 
and devotion. She implores him by all that he holds dearest 
on earth, not to expose, by the rashness of his bravery, the life 
of a warrior who is not only the hope and safety of Troy, but 
to her is father and mother, brother and husband, all in one. 

There are some who find in these touching words of Androm- 
ache only the proofs of a selfish love which was aroused to 
unwonted strength through dread of the bitter fate which the 
death of Hector would bring upon her. But there is no trace 
of such selfishness either in the conduct or the language of 
Andromache. Pure and disinterested love is ever bound up 
in the safety and well-being of the loved object. In the very 
first words which Andromache addresses to Hector, she ex- 
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claims, “ Thy valor, O son of Priam, will destroy thee!” and 
then, with all a mother’s love added to the affection of a de- 
voted wife, she beseeches him to pity her child, who would be 
consigned by his father’s death to a life of unceasing hardships 
and sufferings. She manifests no violent paroxysms of grief 
at the thought of her own wretched state in the event of Hec- 
tor’s death. On the contrary, the depth and earnestness of 
her love not only quicken her perception of the dangers which 
threaten Hector, but also suggest to her mind a plan for his 
safety. Pointing to the break in the wall near by the Scan 
gate, she beseeches him to remain there, where, as she says, 
the city is most easy of ascent, and where the bravest of the 
Greeks have thrice attempted to enter the tower. Her words 
appeal alike to Hector’s affection for his wife and child, and 
his valor as leader and defence of the Trojans. But when, in 
his reply, Hector tells her that his duty calls him without the 
walls to join with the first in the fight, she utters no words of 
complaint, but, ‘ smiling through her tears,” takes her child 
from his hands and sorrowfully returns to her home. 

We see Andromache twice again in the Iliad; first, when 
the corpse of Hector is dragged before the city by the car of 
Achilles, and, for the last time, when she mourns over the 
body in the palace. Her lamentations for the loss of her hus- 
band reveal still more of the beauty and tenderness of her 
character. ‘Hector! O wretched me!” she exclaims; and 
as we listen to her sad words, we feel that her love was indeed 
that pure and holy affection which unites two souls in perfect 
unity. She utters no exclamations of wrath against Achilles, 
who had brought all these miseries upon herself and child; and 
here, as in all the scenes where she appears, there is nothing 
to mar the perfect harmony of her character. 

In her interview with Hector she exhibits none of that stoi- 
cism which Plutarch ascribes to Portia at her parting with 
Brutus. If, like the Roman matron, Andromache had re- 
strained the expression of her own grief, that she might not 
shake the fortitude of Hector, her power of severe self-control 
might, perhaps, have gained our admiration; but the charm 
which makes her now the loveliest creation in the whole range 
of ancient poetry would have been destroyed forever. 
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In passing from the women of the Iliad to those of the 
Odyssey, we must keep in view the fundamental distinction 
between the two poems. ‘“ The Iliad is pathetic and simple ; 
the Odyssey, ethic and complex, —a varied picture of life and 
manners.” 

This essential difference in the structure of the poems would 
lead us to expect a corresponding diversity in the characters of 
each. As Achilles represents the ideal hero of the Homeric 
age, Ulysses is the embodiment of its intellectual qualities and 
social excellences. In like manner, we see in Helen and An- 
dromache characters of passion and affection, while Penelope 
and Nausicaa are more properly described as characters of in- 
tellect and imagination. 

The name of Penelope has become the synonyme of conjugal 
devotion and fidelity. In one of the Satires of Horace, where 
the poet is describing some of the degrading vices which per- 
vaded Roman society, the chastity of Penelope is attributed to 
the avarice of her suitors. But the Penelope and the Ulysses 
whom Horace has satirized, are not the Homeric characters 
that bear these names; and the Roman poet, like some Eng- 
lish critics in the case of Helen, has followed the representa- 
tions of post-Homeric writers. 

Among the women of the Iliad and Odyssey, Penelope alone 
represents the heroine proper. Under a weight of misfortunes 
no less severe than those which fell to the lot of Andromache, 
Penelope was compelled to act as well as to suffer. Sustain- 
ing the twofold relation of queen and mother, she combines 
all the dignity and authority of the one with the tenderness 
and affection of the other. At her first appearance, in the 
commencement of the Odyssey, she is described as the “ dis- 
creet Penelope,” and the “ divine one of women.” Descend- 
ing from her chamber, she addresses the bard Phemias, and 
requests him to sing some other song than the mournful lays 
of Troy. 'Telemachus bids her leave such matters to him, and 
return to her web and distaff. Astonished at his words, she 
retires from the hall, and, throwing herself upon her couch, 
‘“‘ weeps for Ulysses till Minerva sheds sleep upon her eyes.” 

In the earlier part of the Odyssey, Penelope appears only as 
the anxious mother, solicitous for the safety of her son, and 
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indignant at the unmanly conduct of the suitors. And when, 
at length, Ulysses, having finished his long and weary wander- 
ings, returns to Ithaca in the guise of a beggar, our interest in 
the poem is almost wholly transferred from the fortunes of the 
hero to the conduct of Penelope, whose constancy and devo- 
tion are now to be brought to the severest test. 

In Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, Posthumus, who has staked his 
ring on the chastity of his wife, sends the very man who had 
accepted the wager to tempt her virtue. But in the Odyssey, 
the long-absent husband comes himself in disguise, and, with 
all the arts and stratagems in which he was so well skilled, 
subjects the fidelity of Penelope to trial. While thus uncon- 
scious of the part which she is acting, the queen and wife 
displays, in every word and deed, the depth of her love and 
the strength of her fortitude. In a mere historical narrative, 
the consistency of Penelope’s character would have been pre- 
served had Ulysses returned in his own proper person, and 
revealed himself at once to his wife. But for the dignity of 
an epic poem, the plain and matronly qualities of the historical 
Penelope required the transforming touch of genius; and in 
Homer’s conception of this heroine we find all the virtues of 
a chaste wife, combined with strength of mind, queenly ele- 
gance of manners, and a power of moral endurance, which 
even a stoic might envy and admire. 

To return to the Odyssey. The year which brings Ulysses 
back to Ithaca is the year in which his son attains his majority. 
At his departure for the war, the hero had told Penelope to 
resign the royal sway and marry whomsoever she pleased, as 
soon as Telemachus should reach manhood’s estate. By her 
ingenious artifice of the web, she had for a time silenced the 
importunities of the suitors; but when, through the treachery 
of her servants, this stratagem was made known, Penelope 
could only avail herself of her authority as queen, and the 
moral force of her character, to put off the day of her forced 
marriage. The insolence of the suitors was now becoming 
daily more insufferable, and even the far-famed hospitality of 


the house of Ulysses was violated by their harsh treatment of ~ 


the supposed beggar. Indignant at the injuries thus inflicted 
on the honor of her family, Penelope descends from her cham- 
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ber and addresses the assembled suitors. After expressing in 
the warmest terms her love for Ulysses, she reproaches the 
suitors for the unmanly way in which they have wooed her, 
since, contrary to the usual custom of lovers, they bring no 
presents to prove the earnestness of their passion. Her con- 
duct throughout the interview is refined and artful, and at the 
close she retires with her handmaids, who bear the gifts of the 
suitors. We need not stop to defend Penelope from the charge 
of hypocrisy and deceit in thus securing presents from the men 
for whom she entertained such a fixed and settled dislike. She 
seems to have acted, not from motives of interest, but from a 
deep sense of honor. For the first time she recognizes these 
men as the suitors who are to contend for her hand, and she 
feels that it would be a disgrace for her not to receive from 
them such presents as custom allowed. Such, at least, is the 
light in which her conduct was regarded by the disguised: 
Ulysses. Had he been pleased with her behavior on the: 
ground that it was prompted by avarice, he would have: 
proved himself to be unworthy of the name of husband, and 
only a sordid prostitutor of his wife. In the subsequent in-. 
terviews with the supposed beggar, she listens with intense 
interest to his false story of Ulysses’ travels. Her tears and 
exclamations of grief remove the last traces of doubt which 
might have existed in the mind of her husband concerning 
the constancy of her love. 

The closing scenes of the poem now appear in quick suc- 
cession. The suitors engage in a contest for the hand of 
Penelope, and are slain by Ulysses. At the commencement 
of the contest, Penelope had retired to her chamber, where 
she is found by the nurse Euryclea, who announced the return 
of Ulysses. In her excitement she embraces the old nurse, 
and weeps at very excess of joy. But when she hears of the 
destruction of the suitors, she cannot believe that any other 
than a god could have accomplished so miraculous a deed. 
Kuryclea, who is herself perfectly convinced of the identity of 
her long-absent master, attempts in vain to impart her con- 
fidence to Penelope. As they enter the hall where the dis- 
guised Ulysses is sitting with averted eyes, Penelope beholds 
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nothing in the form or features of the squalid beggar to remind 
her of the noble prince of Ithaca. 

But when at last Ulysses returns from the bath with his 
divine beauty restored, and by his description of the marriage 
bed, which he himself had made, convinces the doubting wife 
that she is not the victim of a cruel deception, she receives her 
husband with all the affection and tenderness of her noble 
nature. Her rapture is expressed in no feeble words of wel- 
come, but finds its appropriate utterance in a passionate out- 
burst of regret, that the envious gods had decreed them such 


a length of woes, 


“ And from the flower of life denied the bliss 
To bloom together, fade away, and die.” 


There have not been wanting critics who condemn the long 
incredulity of Penelope as unnatural, and a serious blemish to 
the beauty of a poetic conception. ‘‘ Ought not the instinct of 
her love,” they ask, “‘ to have inspired her with other senti- 
ments than doubt and distrust, and should not her heart have 
told her what her eyes could not?” There is but one answer 
to be made to these objections. Until we are quite sure that 
we rightly understand the ideal which Homer has sought to 
embody in the character of Penelope, we have no right to 
assert that, in the very catastrophe of the Odyssey, he has 
given a proof of weakness in his method of treating an occa- 
sion so favorable for the nicest touches of his art. We find 
other shining examples of conjugal fidelity in both ancient 
and modern poetry ; but none are placed in the same circum- 
stances as Penelope. Alcestis laid down her life for her hus- 
band, and the gods, moved to pity by the depth and fervor 
of Laodamia’s affection, restored the dead Protesilaus to her 
sight. Imogen, too, the most perfect of Shakespeare’s female 
characters, is a true and faithful wife, whose virtue is sub- 
jected to a most cruel test. But it required the strongest, as 
well as the deepest devotion, to enable Penelope to convince 
her husband that the love which belonged to him alone could 
never be shared by another, not even by one who should come 
disguised in the very form and appearance of Ulysses him- 


self. 
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There are others to whom the extreme caution and pru- 
dence of Penelope seem justifiable from the circumstances in 
which she was placed, but who regard her conduct as that of 
a woman whose affections were in such complete subjection 
to her intellect, that she seems to lack all the fire and passion 
of true love. Let us rather say that in Penelope’s character 
there is a perfect sympathy between the mind and affections ; 
and that her conduct exhibits the superiority of neither, but 
the complete union of both, in that wise-heartedness which 
enabled her to act with the wisdom of a love that not only 
could endure to the end, but would also bid defiance to any 
and all attempts at intrigue and deception. 


If Homer had given us only the three female characters 
which have thus far been considered, we should have felt that 
there was something lacking, both in the poet’s power of char- 
acterization, and also in the age in which he lived. We should 
have been ready to exclaim, Were there no women in the days 
of Homer besides these sad and beauteous Helens, affectionate 
Andromaches, and faithful Penelopes? Had love and beauty 
no season of youth in that very spring-time of the race? And 
in regard to the poet himself, we should have felt that his 
imagination was limited in its flights, had he not given us the 
proof of its perfect freedom and exuberance in the exquisitely 
drawn character of the Pheacian princess Nausicaa. 

The description of Ulysses’s adventures in Schena is, perhaps, 
the most pleasing portion of the Odyssey. The object of the 
poet in introducing this episode was, doubtless, that he might 
vary the narrative of his hero’s wanderings by an amusing 
satire on the habits of some people, whom he represents under 
the fictitious name of the Pheacians; but Homer never illus- 
trates the elements of weakness in individuals or classes, with- 
out at the same time presenting some of the higher and more 
attractive qualities of their nature ; and hence Nausicaa excites 
our interest, in the first place, from the contrast which her 
character exhibits to that of the other Pheacians to whom we 
are introduced. But further than this, Nausicaa represents to 
us in the most pleasing form the extreme simplicity of man- 
ners which characterized the Homeric age, and which was but 
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the chaste setting of a purity of morals that we look for in 
vain in the later periods of Grecian history. 

We are first introduced to Nausicaa in the palace of her 
father, King Alcinoiis.. The time of her marriage was draw- 
ing near, and, in a dream, she is informed by Minerva that her 
“splendid garments which lie neglected” must be taken to 
the river, and made ready for use. In the morning, waking 
early, she descends from her chamber, and, obtaining a chariot 
from her father, sets out, attended by her handmaids, to per- 
form the allotted task. Then follow the washing, the dinner 
by the river’s side, and the nymphish sports with which 
Nausicaa and her maids beguile their time, while the gar- 
ments are drying on the shore. 

Thus far the poet has given us only a charming description 
of the freshness and vivacity of maidenly eharacter. But when 
the shipwrecked Ulysses, in his tent of shrubs, is awakened by 
the shouts and laughter of the maidens, and suddenly appears 
in their midst, a quiet vein of humor enters into the narration, 
and anticipates the pleasant satire on the Phzacians which fol- 


lows in the succeeding book. In our admiration of Nausicaa’s* 


naive and artless manners, and her discreet and sensible con- 
duct throughout the interview with Ulysses, we cannot help 
feeling a sense of the ludicrous position in which both are 
placed. Ulysses at first appears as a wretched suppliant, 
imploring assistance in his forlorn condition, and soon after 
is seen following the directions of the maiden as implicitly as 
a child; while Nausicaa herself, at one moment, prudent and 
self-possessed, calls back her frightened handmaids ; at another, 
is excited with the warm impulse of ingenuous love, as she 
gazes admiringly on the handsome prince; and, again, loqua- 
ciously describes to Ulysses the habits and occupations of her 
countrymen. 

The speech which Ulysses addresses to Nausicaa, as he 
emerges from the thicket, is made up of the most agreeable 
and insinuating flattery, and shows all the tact and wisdom 
for which the hero was famed. But there is no trace of a 
mean or unworthy motive in his flattery, and his words only 
increase Nausicaa’s confidence and self-possession. Her reply 
reveals at once the simplicity of her character and the over- 
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flowing kindness of her nature. In the following speech, in 
which she summons back her timid attendants, we see the 
dignified manners of a high-born damsel, who has already dis- 
played to her handmaids her superior wisdom and discretion, 
in not fleeing from the stranger, and who now reveals still 
more clearly her unsuspecting and ingenuous nature, by as- 
suring her servants that no one could ever injure those who 
were so dear to the immortals as the Pheacians. In her last 
address to Ulysses, Nausicaa indulges in a little innocent 
coquetry, and, modestly putting her compliments into the 
gossip of some supposed Pheacian, who might meet them 
as they entered the city, she answers the flattery of Ulysses 
by describing in glowing terms his manly form and beauty. 
It is also noticeable that Nausicaa, in these speeches, expresses 
many general truths regarding the laws of hospitality, and the 
sacredness of the marriage relation. Indeed, in thus analyz- 
ing this beautiful character, we are almost led to pronounce it 
anything but the extreme of simplicity, combining, as it does, 
so many and such varied elements. But when we turn from 
these separate parts of the picture to the picture itself, as 
sketched by Homer, we shall see that all these various ele- 
ments unite in a character as simple and clear as the sunlight, 
which combines all the prismatic colors in forming its rays of 
perfect whiteness. 

Homer’s Nausicaa has often been compared to Shakespeare’s 
Miranda, and there are many points of resemblance between 
the two characters. Both are beautiful creations of poetic 
fancy, and at the same time appear before us as consistent and 
natural human beings. Perfect impersonations of gentleness, 
innocence, and modesty, they are no fairies, no “‘ gay crea- 
tures of the element,’ but real women, living upon the earth 
with mortal loveliness and grace. Both are entirely ignorant 
of the conventional laws and customs of society, and there is 
not the slightest tinge of affectation or prudishness in their 
characters. Nausicaa, unlike Helen, was not descended from 
a god; but as we behold her we are forced to exclaim with 
Ferdinand, as he first gazes. upon Miranda, 

“ Most sure, the goddess 


On whom these airs attend!” 
2 * 
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and we do not wonder that even the wise Ulysses should have 
been uncertain whether she was a mortal or Diana’s self. 
While perceiving these features of resemblance between the 
characters of Nausicaa and Miranda, we feel that in many 
respects each is distinct from the other. The character of 
Miranda is more fully drawn and more perfectly developed, 
while Nausicaa is sketched by a few masterly touches, and is 
more like a picture in outline. 

In Miranda, Shakespeare has surpassed all his other creations 
in that “ perfect blending of the purely ideal and purely nat- 
ural’? which this character exhibits ; but the genius of Homer 
is displayed, not only in the simplicity which he has given to 
Nausicaa, but also in the extreme delicacy with which he has 
described her appearance in circumstances where the treatment 
of such a character required the greatest artistic skill, united 
to the highest purity of mind. 


The few remaining female characters of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey are much less conspicuous, and less carefully drawn, than 
those which we have thus far considered. Indeed, Homer’s 
greater studies—his Helen and Andromache in the Iliad, 
with Nausicaa and Penelope in the Odyssey — fully illustrate 
the power of his genius in female characterization, and form a 
clear and complete picture of the women of the Homeric age. 
There is a slight modification of this ideal of womanhood in 
the character of Hecuba, to whom Homer has ascribed some- 
thing of the weakness and vindictive temper of her nation, 
combined with the affectionate and matronly qualities of a wife 
and mother. But in the love of the beautiful Briseis for Achil- 
les, and her passionate lamentations over the dead body of Pa- 
troclus ; in the faithful and garrulous old nurse, Euryclea; and 
in the queenly and benevolent Arete, we see the dim reflection 
of those varied qualities which shine forth so clearly in Homer’s 
great representative characters of female beauty, love, and de- 
votion. 

The social position of woman in the heroic age, as indicated 
by the female characters of Homer, illustrates at once the ex- 


' treme simplicity of manners, and the comparative purity of 


morals, which characterized that early period of Grecian his- 
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tory. The crimes of the Homeric age were those of violence, 
and not of lust. The sensual vices which pervaded both Gre- 
cian and Roman society in the later periods of their history, 
were then almost unknown; and, with scarcely an exception, 
throughout the Iliad and Odyssey there is not an allusion to 
scenes or habits which could offend the purest modesty or the 
most refined and elevated taste. This comparatively pure state 
of morals must be ascribed almost exclusively to the sanctity 
of the marriage relation ; and it is in the homes of the Grecian 
warriors and princes that we see displayed the most attractive 
features of the character of the heroic age. 

Marriage was a state rather than an act; and, indeed, we 
know of no ceremonial connected with the marriage contract, 
beyond the exchange of gifts and celebration of festivities, such 
as attended the ratification of leagues of hospitality or alliances 
between different tribes and nations. But within the marriage 
relation, woman exercised a greater influence, and was treated 
with a higher respect, than in any other period of Grecian his- 
tory. Her employments were the simple duties of the house- 
hold, with the lighter labors of the vintage and the care of flocks. 
We perceive a strong resemblance between these Homeric pic- 
tures of the occupations of women and the Old Testament nar- 
rative of patriarchal life and customs; and there is likewise the 
same simplicity of manners and language in the domestic life 
of the Grecian warrior and the Hebrew patriarch. 

Those euphemistic expressions, which weaken alike the 
strength of a nation’s language and the purity of its morals, 
were unknown in the heroic age. Yet there is no grossness in 
any of the characters of Homer. The scene between Ulysses 
and Nausicaa, in the Odyssey, was conceived and executed 
with a purity and delicacy equalled only by the chaste and 
beautiful description which the sacred writer has given of the 
courtship of Boaz and Ruth. 

It is the crowning glory of Homer’s genius that, in his fe- 
male characters, he has exalted the duties and affections which 
spring from the family relation. We look in vain in the Iliad 
and Odyssey for that romance and sentimentalism which form 
the basis of so much of our modern poetry and fiction, or even 
for that higher love which consists in the union of youthful 
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passion and imagination, and which Shakespeare has embodied 
in his immortal creations of Juliet and Desdemona. But the 
love which gives its beauty and sweetness to the “ stately 
flower of perfect wifehood,” and the undying affection of a 
mother’s heart, — these were the deep sources of inspiration 
whence Homer derived his pure ideal of woman’s home in- 
fluence. 

To trace the decline of this ideal of female character, and of 
woman’s social position and influence, in the later periods of 
Grecian and Roman history, would involve a full and compre- 
hensive consideration of woman as she appears in the history 
of the past. Nor is it pertinent to our present subject to con- 
sider the influences of Christianity in working out the eleva- 
tion of woman. The purity and spirituality of the Christian 
religion, as embodied in female character, have found their 
highest ideal expression in the Beatrice of Dante, “‘ by whose 
side all previous representations of love and woman appear 
earthly and sensual.” For the actual woman of Christianity 
we can point, not only to the great names which adorn the 
pages of literature and brighten the records of philanthropy 
and reform, but also to the wives and mothers, sisters and 
daughters, of thousands of homes in Christendom. 

Whatever the true “ sphere”’ and “ mission” of woman may 
be, the fact of her influence in elevating and purifying the 
character of man and the condition of society remains, as the 
promise and encouragement of the advancement of humanity. 

Among the last words of Goethe’s Faust we find a prophecy 
of the future elevation of man in the assurance that 


“The Ever Feminine draweth us on.” 


But an older voice than Goethe’s has uttered this prophecy ; 
and in the woman of the heroic age, as portrayed by Homer, 
we see the dim foreshadowing of that lofty type of female char- 
acter which the spirit of medieval chivalry and the influence 
of Christianity have purified, and are raising to a still higher 
degree of perfection in our modern civilization. 
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Art. Il.— THE DARK PLACES IN ‘THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


1. Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine Providence. By EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG. Boston: Otis Clapp. 1840. 

2. Godin his Providence. By Woopspury M. Fernatp. Boston: 
Otis Clapp. 1859. 


SWEDENBORG’S treatise on the Divine Providence is probably 
the most exhaustive work that has ever been written upon 
the subject. Its teachings are not made to rest merely 
upon his authority as a seer. It is a clear statement of the 
laws by which God deals with men; exceedingly concise, yet 
carrying along the convictions of the reader, because when 
once described those laws seem to be self-luminous, and pre- 
clude the necessity of argument. The character of God asa 
being of essential benignity is vindicated throughout, and in 
all the events with which both good men and bad men are en- 
girded are the Divine effort for their salvation, and the tender 
adaptations of the Divine Love. The treatise, however, is a 
manual of laws and principles; they are not applied, but given 
succinctly as purely addressed to the reason. 

Mr. Fernald follows Swedenborg, taking the laws of Provi- 
dence as the latter had unfolded them, and applies them to the 
diversified experiences of human life. The first portion of his 
book, however, comprising a little more than one fourth of the 
whole, is more metaphysical, discusses the nature of the Divine 
Providence, and tries to reconcile necessity and free will. We 
do not think the attempt eminently successful ; and this will be 
the least interesting to the popular reader of any portion of the 
work. But all the other chapters treat of topics of living inter- 
est, from the fulness of a living heart. They are compact with 
thought, crammed with it one might say; but it is thought 
threaded minutely with the tenderest nerves. It is perfectly 
evident that these chapters are given to us out of an experience 
vital and profound, with sensibilities that thrill through it, and 
sometimes bleed through it, too painfully. For this reason, 
they will speak with special power and encouragement to a 
great many souls that have been tost upon the billows. 
Hardly anything in the range of human experience is left out. 
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The Divine Providence in its adaptations to little children, to 
regeneration, to affliction and sorrow, to earthly riches, to 
chance and accidents, to the permission of evils, to fluctua- 
tions of state and the “ winding way,” to marriage, to the an- 
swer to prayer, to temptation, to the time of one’s death, is 
described with philosophical discrimination and an unction 
that always soothes and inspires confidence and hope. 

Mr. Fernald’s style is as clear as the nature and copiousness 
of his matter will allow. It is always blood-warm, and some- 
times fervent, as style becomes when men are deeply in ear- 
nest and write with a definite object and a governing purpose 
of doing good. We think it would be improved by dropping 
the Swedenborgian nomenclature, and using pure English in- 
stead. Swedenborg’s style, bating his repetitions, is simple 
and to the purpose, and well adapted to his matter. But he 
wrote in Latin, and some of his translators by a baldly literal 
rendering have undertaken to anglicize the Latin idioms, and 
by this new cross between the two languages bring a set of 
phrases into vogue which neither of them would own. They 
are the more to be shunned, as the correspondent words or 
phrases purely English have the merit of greater perspicuity as 
well as grace. The word “ conjugial” to our ear is peculiarly 
detestable, because the upstart usurper, by a gibbering of conso- 
nants, undertakes to displace a word perfectly euphonious and 
sanctified by the dearest affections of the heart. And what is 
the advantage of the old obsolete “ unition,”’ instead of union ? 
or of the long-tailed new-comer, “‘ correspondential,” over the 
old occupant, corresponsive ? Sometimes Mr. Fernald seems 
to coin new words from sheer carelessness. With these faults, 
that might easily be avoided, his style is felicitous, always 
burdened with meaning, and sometimes rises into fervid and 
solemn eloquence. 

The spirit of Mr. Fernald’s book seems to us throughout to 
be eminently Christian. It is humble, tender, childlike, hu- 
mane. Though the reader feels with almost every page that a 
living personal experience is here laid bare, there is not the 
least appearance of egotism, but rather of a heart loyal to 
great truths and filled with a desire to impart them for the 
good of others. 
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The mighty theme which is here set forth has ever engaged 
the highest and best efforts of the reason of man. To see all 
the ways of God vindicated, to believe that there is an inter- 
connection among all events and all worlds, and that they 
sweep on to some grand and glorious catastrophe, and are held 
steadily towards it by the Almighty arm,—this is what the 
heart yearns for and the reason tries to realize. On one very 
important point Mr. Fernald is at variance with Swedenborg. 
The hells described by the latter are eternal in duration. Ac- 
cording to him, there is no radical change of character after 
death. Ifthe ruling love is foul and selfish at death, so it will 
remain forever. Punishments may reduce the demons to ex- 
ternal order, but after men have become deimons, as all men 
finally wicked do, there is no possibility of their regeneration. 
The angels and evil spirits are spiritual antipodes; they stand 
foot to foot, and so they will remain. The Swedenborgian the- 
ology differs from the Calvinistic not in making hell any more 
tolerable ; Dante himself could hardly match the tortures de- 
scribed in the “ Arcana,’ where Swedenborg uncovers the cay- 
erns below. It differs only in this, that it makes hell the work 
of man and an outgoing from him, and so it undertakes to 
clear the character of God. Men go there from choice, ter- 
rible as it is, just as bad men here choose guilty pleasures not- 
withstanding the unrest and agony which are involved in them. 
The Lord will mitigate the evils even of hell as much as pos- 
sible, but they are fixed in his universe, and there is one 
province of his government always to be desolated and blasted 
by sin. 

Mr. Fernald rejects this doctrine, and believes that evil will 
come to anend. His views on this subject are somewhat pe- 
culiar. He takes Swedenborg’s own philosophy, and tries to 
turn it against his own dogma of endless punishment. Human 
souls are not creations out of nothing, but life-germs from the 
Divinity itself. These always remain, and within our volun- 
tary life, within the deepest phenomena of consciousness, there 
is a life from the Lord himself which man can never reach nor 
profane. It never comes into his consciousness, and therefore 
he cannot corrupt it nor destroy it. It remains with the worst 
man and the lowest demon. With evil men and evil spirits, 
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therefore, sin and punishment will do their work, till all the vol- 
untary life is broken up and destroyed, and they are reduced to 
the “soul germs” with which their infant being commenced. 


“ When once a man has really and persistently taken the downward 
life that leads to hell, and has passed through the World of Spirits, or 
intermediate state, and taken up his abode in hell, I see no process of 
deliverance for the conscious sinner. The law of destruction seems to 
hold here as in all other departments of nature. It is just like an in- 
fected tree; when it has passed beyond a certain point in the progress 
of decay, there is no salvation for it. It mustall runout. SolI believe 
of the sinner in hell. He passes to destruction. Not annihilation of 
his entire being, for there is still a divine germ, perhaps a human germ, 
so transcendently high and pure within him, that it cannot be destroyed, 
though it may never come into consciousness with him asa man. This 
may remain as the foundation of a new life and existence. Somehow 
or other, by a process which we cannot here elaborate, but which may 
form the subject of a future treatise, this inmost germ of undying good 
may find its ultimation again in the natural life. It is no more unreason- 
able to think it can, than that it found a beginning at first in the natural 
life. It may grow up into a new man, — into an angel.” — pp. 44, 45. 


This is hardly less than annihilation, except in name. All 
the life that a man has ever been conscious of is to be destroyed, 
and therefore no memory of the past is to survive. From the 
Divine ground of being within us a new consciousness may be 
opened, a new probation given, and a new voluntary life may 
flower forth. The continuity of being must therefore be broken 
up, and the personal identity of the sinner will be lost. And 
through what sufferings and agonies must this process conduct 
him! To break up and destroy all his voluntary life by pass- 
ing him through hell is not reformation, but crushing him out 
under the wheels of revolution. 

On this vexed and difficult question there is a position, it 
seems to us, which the believer’s mind may take with entire 
trust and sufficing peace. The Scriptures speak of eternal 
life and eternal punishment or death, setting one over against 
the other. But the Greek word rendered by the English ad- 
jective eternal does not express the idea of infinite duration, 
as every scholar knows. Neither aiov, nor any of its deriva- 
tives, means endless time. It means a dispensation or economy 
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complete in itself, and the duration is determined by the nature 
of the economy. Judaism was such an economy; Christianity 
is another. Its grand issues in the state of retribution consti- 
tute another. The words eternal life do not refer to duration 
in time at all. The life of the animal might be extended 
through an infinite series, but that would not make it eternal, 
in the Scripture sense of that word. The phrase eternal life 
describes another kind or quality of life; it does not refer to 
duration in time, long or short, but takes us out of time alto- 
gether. Man belongs to two dispensations here. One is tem- 
poral, and connects him with earthly things ; the other is 
immortal, reaches inward, and takes hold on eternity. He 
is therefore subject to two kinds of calamity. One is external: 
the loss of friends or property, disease, pain, dissolution. These 
only touch the surface of the man. The other is spiritual : 
it wounds his immortal nature and deforms it. So again he 
has two kinds of happiness. One is temporal, and therefore 
subject to the surface changes of time and space ; the other 
belongs to that nature which is out of time and space, that 
leans inward upon God, and receives from him the life that 
flows through it like a river of peace, and is the same through 
all the fluctuations of temporal things. It is eternal, for it 
percolates from its eternal fountains in the bosom of God. It 
is the life of God in the soul. It is described as a present 
possession. “ He that believeth on the Son hath everlast- 
ing life.” 

Eternal life and eternal punishment, therefore, are life and 
death on a higher plane of being, within the spiritual degrees 
of man’s mind, and as the subject of a spiritual dispensation. 
These time-surfaces will roll away and drop in flakes beneath 
us, like leaves shaken down by the trees of autumn, and still 
man lives and dies, — lives the eternal life in God, or dies the 
eternal death away from God and the glory of his power. 
These solemn alternatives describe the issues of our present 
probation and the grand results which will appear when time 
and space with us shall be no longer, and we are the subjects 
of that higher economy that lies proximate to the scenes of 
earth. What other dispensations may lie beyond the one 
which we shall enter at death, away in the bosom of eternity, 
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the Lord has never revealed. We do not suppose the highest 
angel sees down the avenues of that interminable future. In 
the very nature of things he cannot, and ought not to desire it. 
Only the Infinite Mind can see the infinite to come, for one is 
wrapped up in the other. The infinite future is the Infinite 
Creative Energy undeveloped, and therefore contained only 
within the Infinite Consciousness. That the sinner is to gyrate 
down those awful eternities preserved in the fires of God’s re- 
venge, what man, out of his puny intelligence, shall dare affirm? 
All our present life, and all that is revealed to us of the here- 
after, summed up together, compared with those never-ending 
cycles, are only as a single leaf that flutters in the foliage of 
boundless woods. That such caverns of pent-up sin and agony 
as Swedenborg describes are to flare down those endless ages, 
and streak them with trails of blood, forever parallel with the 
life of God.and his angels, could not be established by the 
dictum of any finite intelligence. Nor do we suppose he in- 
tended an affirmation so huge and unqualified as this. 

Equally unwarranted, we think, is anybody’s affirmation 
that all lost spirits are to become angels of light. As if that 
were the only alternative that vindicates the Divine Providence 
and government! The Divine Energies are always exerted to 
mitigate evil and temper it with good. They will always be 
exerted to mitigate the hells that men make. This Sweden- 
borg himself affirms. To suppose that he will confer and 
perpetuate eXistence, in any case, which is not a blessing to 
him who receives it, would be to impeach his benevolence. 
That his power and goodness will flow down all the ranks 
of being, so as to make being desirable, must therefore be true. 
That he will or can so completely reverse the voluntary life of 
lost souls as to make them an angelic order of intelligences, he 
has never told us, and we see no postulates from which to 
argue it. There may be forever orders of being and ranks of 
enjoyment based on the right use or the abuse of privilege. 
To be saved from hell is not therefore to be raised up into 
heaven, but it may be to be led into that class of enjoyments 
only for which we have been prepared by that degree of our 
immortal natures which we have opened for ourselves. 

It was only about two thousand years ago that the realities 
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of a future life were clearly opened to the apprehension of man. 
Neither Jew nor Gentile at Christ’s appearing, except by dim 
and bewildering intuitions, had the Divine certitude that he 
should live at all after death. The reason was, that they were 
immersed in sense; and if immortality had been unveiled to 
them, they would have naturalized the great truth and pro- 
faned it. Therefore the Jewish Church was governed mainly 
by temporal laws and penalties. When Christianity came, it 
lifted up the curtain, and showed us the solemn porches of 
eternity, and the abodes right and left into which they lead. 
Why did it not go farther, and show the endless landscapes 
beyond? For two reasons: man’s vision could not take them 
in, and it would not benefit him if he could. Suppose it true, 
that somewhere in the eternal cycles all who have entered 
those solemn porches will become angels. Is it not easy to 
see, that, even if such were the truth, it is a truth which the 
world, as it now is, would pervert and abuse, — that bad men 
would fix the eye only on the consummation, though myriads 
of ages remote, and lose sight of the path that must lead them 
thither? Would not the revelation of it tend to remove the 
consummation farther off? Man, sinful as he is, would not be 
the keeper of such a truth without making it pander to his 
lusts. If it be a truth, therefore, we have no reason to sup- 
pose that God will give it to him by throwing it down upon 
him externally, but only as a redeemed and renovating hu- 
manity opens inward and upward, and rises to meet it out of 
the descending heavens. Let it not be said, in reply to this, 
that a great many Christians believe in such a consummation, 
and are made better by their belief. They hold it as a matter 
of private induction, or as the uncertain result of a balancing 
of texts or a labored exegesis. It is one thing to reach it thus, 
which only a few minds will do, and those of a certain class 
and temperament; quite another thing to have it given as a 
truth, with Divine authentications, to the human race. 


There is another province under the Divine government 
from which the light of a beneficent Providence seems at first 
to be altogether excluded. We refer to what are commonly 
called accidents, and which seem to come under no law, human 
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or Divine. We mean here those calamities which are the result 
of no human imprudence,— none at least which the victims 
themselves could foresee or prevent. In the most orderly 
ongoings of human affairs, some destruction rushes in from 
without, and spreads ruin and death in its way. While we 
are writing these words, ten thousand hearts are breaking and 
bleeding in homes made desolate and solitary through recent 
or not very remote occurrences, for which people say nobody 
is to blame. We think little about it when the evil is slight 
and the suffering is transitory ; but when it is wide-spread and 
gigantic, and towers up in its blackness, it seems to shut out the 
light of heaven from this world. There is more secret scepti- 
cism and misgiving, probably, touching the doctrine of a Uni- 
versal Providence from this cause than from all others,—a 
Providence that takes up all particulars within it, and numbers 
the hairs of our heads, and guides the sparrow’s fall. Men die 
in the course of nature, and we bow in submission, and say, 
This is orderly, this is beautiful, — it is the grand procession of 
the generations. But when the ship is sailing through tran- 
quil seas, and suddenly crushed, and hundreds of human beings 
are plunged into the jaws of death,— or when the house is 
wrapped in conflagration, and parents and innocent babes to- 
gether are caught by its serpent tongues and devoured alive, 
— this is not orderly, and it would seem that Providence had 
withdrawn and let the demons into his realm. Indeed, this is 
precisely Mr. Fernald’s philosophy of the matter. He thinks 
that all disorders and calamities of this kind come mediately 
through man’s disordered or inverted nature, whereby the 
demons find an open way into his affairs, and turn the world 
upside down,— that hot-headed haste, ambition, vanity, avarice, 
selfishness, are states of mind that let them in or draw their 
sphere about us, and give them their destructive sweep over 
human life, even when we think all the physical conditions 
have been observed. He reads us an excellent lesson touching: 
the prevention of accidents, by always preserving a state of 
mind trustful, prayerful, and serene, open to impressions and 
intimations from the good angels which we thus bring near to 
us, to lead us in the way of safety, or turn us by unseen and 
gentle tractations from under some impending disaster. We 
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admit and admire the reasonableness and the beauty of this 
philosophy, and we have not a doubt that calamities which 
we are accustomed to call strictly providential have a much 
more intimate relation to man’s interior and cherished evils 
than we are apt to suppose. 

But this does not by any means explain the whole, nor show 
the place of this class of events in the education of the indi- 
vidual and the race. They come to the innocent as well as 
the guilty, and draw them down together into the terrible 
maelstrom. And no events within the realm of nature have 
tended so much to rouse the energy, to develop the skill, and 
sharpen the wit of man. In what consist his elevation here, 
and the setting free of his nobler powers? Very much in this, 
—that he free himself from the bondage of matter, so that 
instead of its slave he become its lord and master. All acci- 
dents, so called, not traceable to man’s recklessness or evil 
state, are the result of his ignorance and unskilfulness; in 
other words, they take place because his conquest over nature 
is not complete. His struggle through life is a struggle with 
nature, and every victory he makes is so much more of human 
energy, wisdom, and forecast secured and realized. If every 
one were led solely by spiritual impressions, and thus drawn 
away from impending dangers, we might all be safe from 
physical harm, but the race would have been kept forever in 
its infancy. The animals are born into the instinctive knowl- 
edge of the natural laws they are to observe; and bird and 
insect, “‘ blithe to salute the sunny smile of morn,” or to pro- 
vide against the destructive ravages of the winter’s cold, some- 
times evince a forecast more keen and unerring than that of 
the loftiest reason. But it is the Divine forecast, — not that 
of the animal, — received instinctively, and not rationally, and 
therefore capable of no improvement or diminution. The Lord 
teaches us, in his Providence over man, that he regards physical 
comfort and physical life as nothing in comparison with mental 
and moral enlargement and victory. Innumerable lives have 
gone down under this great principle of the Divine govern- 
ment, that mind is more than matter; that the outward life 
is less than intellectual and spiritual conquest, and may be 


surrendered to raise man above the thraldom of nature. This 
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may not be a sufficient consolation when the accident comes to 
me, but none the less it places it under an all-beneficent prin- 
ciple, and makes me adore with a new fervor that Providence 
which treats us as human, and not as animals; which never 
suspends its laws because man has not found them out; which 
leads him, yea, drives and goads and lacerates him, on to the 
discovery, till all his faculties wake up and come into play; 
which treats us, not as a nurse treats a sick babe, but as a being 
who regards supremely the manhood of his children. Such 
are accidents in the education of man, and nothing external 
to him has done so much to call out his loftier and hardier 
virtues. They have sharpened and burnished his reason to a 
most astonishing keenness, until the forces which at first 
whirled him to the earth, or shattered in pieces his weak and 
trembling frame, are yoked and subdued beneath him, or go 
obsequious upon his errands; they grind like Samson in his 
mills, they row his ships over the waters, they run harmless 
along his conductors, they carry his: messages around the 
globe, instead of crushing him into the dust. True enough, 
the spur of accident has not done all this, but it has done 
much. The mal-adjustment of nature to his sensitive and 
perishing body, sticking into him the sharp irons of physical 
necessity to torture and rend him, has set free all his wit, 
power, and resource, and will continue to do so, until, from 
being the slave or the victim of matter, he rules it through- 
out, and holds it to his behests, and is completely self-poised 
above it. 

“The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now. And not only they, but we ourselves also, 
who have the first-fruits of the spirit, groan within ourselves, 
waiting for the redemption of our body.” A most admirable 
description of man struggling in the bondage of his surround- 
ings! It is man in his infancy and childhood groaning for 
deliverance. It is the condition of all except the inventive 
races, and they have emerged from it only as the soul has 
asserted its supremacy over its outward condition through its 
education under the Divine Providence. We by no means 
intimate that Divine power from within — humanitary regen- 
eration —has not been first in importance ; but we say also, 
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that this would not accomplish the result, unless met by in- 
citements from without, — the sharpest of which are what we 
call casualties, — and that these cause him to emerge from his 
thraldom, till he holds the earth under his sway, and we have 
the adoption, to wit, “the redemption of our body.” Thus 
admirably fitted into the scheme of Providence is this whole 
class of events, which seem at first to stand out by themselves 
like mountains of blackness; for, seen from a higher position, 
they reflect the softer hues of the Eternal Mercy. 

Our timid senses are very apt to delude and impose upon us 
in respect to the methods and circumstances through which 
people make their transit from this world to another. While 
the waves are closing over the one hundred people who went 
down in the steam vessel, ten thousand more are making their 
exit from sick-rooms, where the strings of life have been slowly 
sawed asunder by torturing and grating diseases, till the worn 
and haggard sufferers sigh for the refuge of the grave. These 
die slowly and painfully; those, with hardly any pain at all, 
perhaps rise into another life without knowing they have ever 
died. Their case will be announced as a heart-rending dis- 
aster; many of the other cases will be announced as heavenly 
triumphs over the king of terrors. The concomitants of dis- 
solution are of less importance than we generally make them, 
except to our own frightened imaginations, for the nearer death 
comes to us, the more does he bathe the senses in Lethe more 
perfect than the anesthetics of human discovery ; and while on 
the side of mortality we see only the ship lifting its murderous 
blaze into the midnight sky, and then plunging to be quenched 
in the awful caverns below, this world with its horrors and glo- 
ries alike is fading out or has disappeared entirely from the 
sufferers, and “ the morning gate”’ is wide open on the other 
side, through which lie the gardens of Paradise in green and 
tranquil repose. This is true, we doubt not, in innumerable 
instances of death by sudden disasters, when, by the sudden- 
ness itself, sensation is annihilated, and immortality dawns 
without the consciousness of dissolution. 

Closely related to this subject of casualties is that of the time 
of one’s death. This, Mr. Fernald argues, never can occur 
sooner than it ought. There is a time for every one to die, 
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and the best moment is always fixed in the plan of Providence. 
None can pass over it or come short of it. It is not fixed by 
a blind fate or arbitrary decree; it has reference to one’s spir- 
itual state and prospects, and his fortunes in another life. The 
Divine effort with every man is to save him, to bring him to 
heaven if possible ; and if not, to keep him from a lower hell. 
For this his life-plan is arranged, and it will not terminate here 
till it has done the best for him that it can do in accordance 
with his own free will. Up to that point death cannot touch 
him, and he leads a charmed life where its arrows fly. ‘I had 
seventeen fair fires at Washington,” said the Indian warrior, 
“but could not bring him to the ground.” In this case the 
guarding and guiding Providence comes a little more openly 
into light, but God is no respecter of persons; the humblest 
man as well as the greatest fulfils the mission assigned to him, 
and there can be no such thing as an untimely death within 
the dominions of God. The line which separates this doctrine 
from fatalism is rather delicate, but that the doctrine is true, 
nevertheless, must be fully admitted, unless we suppose the 
good Lord has left to mere hazard an event in man’s history 
on which hinge momentous and amazing consequences. And 
the doctrine is well adapted to give us heart-strength and con- 
fidence, and enable us to possess our souls in patience in\some 
of those great battles of life which we may not shrink from 
without a sacrifice of our manhood, and treason against the 
eternal law. 


These are themes of inexhaustible interest, and every suc- 
cessful effort to illustrate them flings a new glory upon our 
daily paths. The ‘“ sufferings of this present time” are utterly 
insignificant, if their meaning and end are once apprehended, 
and the issues of which they are capable are openly seen. Hu- 
man nature broken down under its fardels will rise and rejoice 
again as the unity of the Divine plan is more perfectly revealed. 
It is not the amount of pain we suffer that bears us down and 
conquers us: it is the quality rather,— it is when our envi- 
ronment seems forsaken of the Divinity, that it lies against us 
hard and cold. Let Him come into it and light it up with the 
rays of mercy, and, though it pierce us to the heart, we shall die 
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singing, as the old heroes died under the eyes of friend and lover 
for whom they fought. Doubtless we shall never be led con- 
sciously and openly by the Divine Providence, for then we 
should not be free; but if we seek its guidance and follow it 
in simple trust, we shall see all the past down even to the hum- 
blest things, — tree, leaf, insect, stream, landscape, and cottage- 
windows clothed in its celestial blaze. 





Art. IIl.— THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


_ 1. Views of Nature, or Contemplations on the Sublime Phenomena of 
Nature. With Scientific Illustrations. By ALEXANDER VON 
Humesoipt. Translated from the German by E. C. Orrk and 
Henry G. Bonn. London: Henry G. Bohn. 1850. 

2. Lessons for Mankind from the Life and Death of Humboldt. A Dis- 
course delivered in the Bulfinch Street Church, June 5, 1859. 
By W. R. Atcer. Cambridge: Welch, Bigelow, & Co. 


THE life of man is a perpetual.struggle with external Nature. 
Her spontaneous and unelaborated products yield him neither 
sufficient nor appropriate food, nor clothing, nor shelter; and 
all her influences, if untamed and unresisted, are hostile to 
his full development and perfect growth, to his physical enjoy- 
ments and his higher aspirations, and even to his temporal 
existence. While obedience to her dictates is the law of all 
lower tribes of animated being, it is by rebellion against her 
commands and the final subjugation of her forces alone that 
man can achieve the nobler ends of his creation. His first 
conscious voluntary effort is to protect himself against her 
adverse influences, and the whole premeditated action of the 
primitive untutored son of Adam is absorbed in appropriating 
from her scattered stores the raw material which his rude art 
may convert into the means of sheltering himself from her 
rigors, and of prolonging an animal existence so low and so 
barren, that nothing but the instinctive fear of death gives it 
value. Thus far, the warfare on his part is of a defensive 
character; but as social life advances, as his relations are 
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multiplied and ramified, the necessities of his position are felt 
to demand enlarged and varied means of action ; he becomes 
conscious that he is the rightful lord, and Nature the lawful, 
though unwilling slave; he assumes an aggressive attitude, 
and thenceforward strives to subdue to his control, and subject 
to his uses, all her productive and all her motive powers. 

His earliest leisure and opportunity for higher pursuits and 
more refined enjoyments, for the cultivation and exercise of 
all those powers and faculties that distinguish the human from 
the brute creation, are won by the subjugation of the inferior 
animals and the inanimate world, — by compelling unreason- 
ing muscle and unconscious nature to perform those tasks that 
had otherwise employed and monopolized his entire physical 
energies; and the extent of his victories over Nature is a 
measure not only’ of his civilization, but of his progress in 
the highest walks of moral and intellectual life. 

When a great philosopher characterized man as “ Nature 
minister et interpres,” he did wrong to his high vocation. 
True, he can but interpret, not amend, her laws; but when he 
sinks to be her minister, to make those laws the rule of his 
life, to mould his action to her bidding, he descends from the 
sphere of true humanity, abdicates the sceptre and the purple 
with which the God of nature has invested him, and becomes 
a grovelling sensualist or a debased idolater. Wherever he 
fails to make himself her master, he can but be her slave. In 
this warfare there is no drawn battle. Within, the sensuous 
or the intellectual must triumph ; without, intelligent energy 
or the brute forces must prevail. In fact, this struggle and 
this victory constitute so necessary a condition of all other 
great human achievement, that man rises higher in proportion 
to the magnitude of the physical inconveniences and wants he 
successfully combats and finally vanquishes. Humanity has 
exhibited her loftiest examples of heroism, and wisdom, and 
virtue, and great exploit, on those soils and in those climates 
where the earth, with the latent capacity of giving the most, 
does yet spontaneously yield the least. 

Under such circumstances it is that all our powers enjoy 
their highest stimulus, — the necessity of exerting every energy 
to secure the means of sustaining even animal life, combined 
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with the certainty that the same efforts, wisely directed and 
perseveringly continued, will result in crowning our toils with 
the enjoyment of every good thing that Providence has any- 
where placed within the reach.of our species. 

Universal tradition has planted our ancestral cradle on the 
highlands of that continent where all the cereal grains, all the 
textile vegetables, all the important fruits, all the domestic 
animals, in short, all the regular sources of supply of food 
and clothing, known to the Old World, appear to have origi- 
nated ; and this under skies so tempered, and on soils so con- 
stituted, that the infant life of our race was made up of lessons 
of industry, patience, self-denial, and self-reliance, which are 
necessary ingredients of all power and human virtue. The 
tribes which trace their origin most directly to the primitive 
stock, and which, in their subsequent migrations, have peo- 
pled regions marked by analogous physical conditions, have 
inherited the largest share of those fundamental excellences, 
and, if not the earliest in attaining a seeming and specious 
culture, have extended farthest the realm of human action, 
of human virtue, and of human thought. 

On the other hand, where man is the spoiled child of what 
are called ‘‘ more favored climes,”’ where no rude winter stim- 
ulates the constructive power to the contrivance and erection 
of permanent and secure dwellings, where fairest flower and 
savory fruit and nutritious bulb reward the slightest effort 
with rich profusion, and an hour of toil insures a week of 
careless sensual enjoyment,— there man, even of the noblest 
race, falls almost to an equality with the brute, and remains 
at that low level, until, as in some tropical regions, increasing 
numbers, and a consequently inadequate supply for the mate- 
rial wants of life, once more rouse his latent energies, and 
compel him to assert his right to be regarded as the master, 
not the parasitic guest, at the table of Nature. 

The study of Nature’s laws, therefore, a knowledge of her 
products and her powers, an independence of her influences, 
a control over her action, is an indispensable means of the first 
attainment and subsequent extension of high civilization and 
social improvement, of every form,—#in short, of general hu- 
man progress, as well as of individual culture; and hence this 
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study becomes one of the most obligatory duties, as well as the 
most imperious necessities, of our condition. 

It is a marked and most important distinction between the 
relations of savage and of civilized man to nature, that, while 
the one is formed and wrought upon in mental as weil as in 
physical characteristics by the peculiarities of his birthplace 
and other external natural causes, the other is more or less 
independent of their action, and his development is accord- 
ingly, in a corresponding degree, original and self-determined. 
Hence in proportion to man’s advance in natural knowledge, 
and his consequent superiority over outward physical forces, 
is his emancipation from the influence of climatic and other 
local causes, and the more clearly does he manifest those attri- 
butes of his proper humanity which vindicate his claim to be 
called a being, not a thing, — a special creation living indeed 
in Nature, but not a product of her unconscious action, or 
wholly subject to her inflexible laws. 

When, by human art, the temperate and the torrid zones are 
made to yield substantially the same products, and supply the 
same material necessities of life; or when their inhabitants are 
familiarized with and brought to the use and enjoyment of 
each other’s peculiar advantages, by more rapid and econom- 
ical means of transport, — when the mountains are pierced with 
roads and canals, the plains intersected with iron ways, — when 
island and continent, and opposite shores of broad rivers and 
broader seas, are virtually joined by swift and sure conveyan- 
ces ;— then local peculiarities and local interests give place to 
universal and truly human sympathies: men are set free from 
mere material influences, and, stripped of their national char- 
acteristics and their clannish prejudices, the horizon of their 
philanthropy is widened, they become cosmopolite in senti- 
ment, and feel, emphatically, that the human family has a 
common interest, and tends to a commmon destiny. 

Wherever such physical improvements as we have here no- 
ticed have reached, we find at least the educated and more 
favored classes alike in manners, in fundamental moral prin- 
ciple, in general intellectual attainment, in their views of the 
true aims and possible progress of civil society; and the su- 
perficial observer, disappointed at meeting the refinements of 
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Europe in an Asiatic saloon, makes this apparent uniformity 
a cause of complaint against modern civilization, which, as he 
conceives, has reduced social man everywhiere to one dead 
level of tame and unpicturesque mediocrity. But this is a 
wholly mistaken view of the actual moral and intellectual con- 
dition of civilized humanity. Man, no longer cramped by 
special and local restraints, no longer moulded by circum- 
scribed and narrow influences, no longer trained to the exclu- 
sive imitation of national models, is in fact more freely devel- 
oped, and, under whatever resemblances of outward form, is 
more distinctly individualized, than at that not remote period 
when every nation had its known and recognizable type, in 
which all individuality was lost. In our time, the local varie- 
ties are disappearing, as the general improvement of the race. 


advances; and while men are specifically more alike, they are. 


individually more distinct, more consciously independent and 
spontaneous in character and action. 

These great moral and social changes are no doubt in large 
proportion to be ascribed to the extended and successful pros- 
ecution of the studies we are advocating; but these studies 
appeal also with irresistible force to those refined sensibilities 
which constitute the xsthetical part of our nature, and the man 
of cultivated taste finds them an indispensable auxiliary in the 
intelligent enjoyment of the visible world around him. 

This, indeed, is not the current opinion of hasty inquirers. 
We are popularly told, that not only has the progress of physi- 
cal knowledge promoted a materialistic and sensuous philoso- 
phy, but that it has tamed the imagination of the bard, vul- 
garized the phenomena of nature, and dispelled the poetry 
of common life. We are referred to the Greeks, as a people 
philosophic, intellectual, and refined to a degree surpassing all 
that modern civilization has produced, profoundly wise in all 


immaterial knowledge save that which the Revelation that was. 


denied to them alone can teach, supereminently skilful in ev- 

ery branch of creative and of imitative art, and yet acquainted 

with only the most obvious physical facts, and with none but 

false and puerile theories whereby to explain the rationale of 

them. But this is, to some extent, a mistaken assumption. 

The difference between the physical knowledge possessed by 
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the Greeks, as well as by some other ancient nations, and that 
which the moderns have accumulated, consists partly in its 
form and direction, not altogether in its amount. The laws of 
statics, for example, though doubtless differently conceived and 
enunciated, were as well known to the Greeks as to ourselves, 
and their works show as familiar an acquaintance with nature 
in equilibrio as the most substantial of modern erections. The 
permanence and stability of their great structures suppose a 
careful study and a long observation of the laws applicable to 
bodies at rest, and the curves of the Parthenon imply, not only 
the employment of a subtile and refined geometry, but a hith- 
erto unsuspected knowledge of the principles of optics. Their 
most eminent metaphysicians attached high value to every then 
known branch of the science of number and magnitude, and 
their philosophy embraced physics in the most extended sense 
of the term. Learned artistic criticism has shown that the 
progress of their formative art was dependent upon the ad- 
vancement of their science, and that their highest excellence 
in sculpture was not attained until they had reached an ele- 
vated point in pure mathematics. 

But we must here observe what has not been usually suffi- 
ciently considered, that the intellectual conceptions, the moral 
sensibilities, and the poetic imagery of the Greeks, were nar- 
rowed and abridged precisely in the direction where their nat- 
ural knowledge was most imperfect. With dynamics, the laws 
of force and motion, they had but a very limited acquaintance. 
They were ignorant of all the greatest facts and the most com- 
prehensive laws of nature; and, though profound in geometry, 

‘they can hardly be said to have possessed an arithmetic. A 
people, however intellectually gifted, but unenlightened by a 
revealed and spiritualized religion; unacquainted with the 
vast periods of improved astronomy and cosmogony; without 
a knowledge of the magnitudes, the distances, the movements, 
or the velocities of the heavenly bodies, the speed of electricity 
or light, or even of modern military projectiles ; with a numer- 
ical system totally unsuited to dealing with great quantities ; 
with a geography that did not extend beyond’ the temperate 
zone, and in longitude embraced but a fourth ‘part of the 
earth’s circumference ; and with a history whose earliest prob- 
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able traditions scarcely went back ten centuries, — such a peo- 
ple could elevate itself to none of the grand conceptions which 
give such dignity and such sublimity to the science of the stars, 
and even to the special physical history of our own planet ; to 
none of the lofty imagery with which not our poetry alone, 
but our daily life, is ennobled ; to none of those wide views of 
cosmopolite philanthropy which make this great globe a theatre 
for the exercise of a universal charity. 

To us, accustomed from infancy to an arithmetical notation 
that enables the eye to seize at a glance the expression of the 
vastest quantities, and to combine, multiply, and divide those 
quantities with magical celerity, — familiar with periods extend- 
ing through myriads of centuries, with distances measured by 
millions of the earth’s diameters, with magnitudes to which 
our globe is but a vanishing point, with material velocities that 
ten thousand times surpass the swiftest old poetic notions of 
the rapidity even of divine motion, with the countless legions 
of animated existences which the marvellous revelations of the 
microscope have made known to us, with the terrors of the po- 
lar iceberg and the gorgeous luxuriance of tropical vegetation, 
— to us, thus instructed, it is difficult to imagine an intellect 
highly cultivated, but yet without the sublime conceptions of 
extended space, of prolonged duration, of rapid motion, of 
multiplied numbers, and of earthly grandeur and beauty and 
power, which modern science has made as it were a part of our 
mental constitution. But it is certain that these great ideas 
had no place in the mind of the imaginative Greek. His views 
of the sensible creation were as humble and as narrow as his 
theories of the character and attributes of the Divinity. His 
habitable earth was of less extent than the dominions of a mod- 
ern Muscovite Czar, his language had no name for any collec- 
tive number greater than ten thousand, the steeds that wheeled 
the chariot of the Homeric Jove moved but by leaps that hu- 
man sight could measure, and his heavens themselves rested 
on terrestrial pinnacles. The necessarily circumscribed char- 
acter of his material conceptions could not fail to react on his 
moral and intellectual nature; and not only the absence of 
sublime imagery in his poetry, but his want of an enlarged 
philanthropy, of a humane and enlightened policy in his for- 
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eign relations, and of elevated views of the temporal and eter- 
nal destiny of man, was, to some extent, the natural conse- 
quence of his limited notions of time and space, and number 
and motion. To the polished Athenian, as to the modern 
Chinese, every man of a foreign speech was a barbarian and 
an outlaw, and he conceded even to the alien Greek none of 
the rights of our common humanity, except as from time to 
time a temporary and shifting community of interest made it 
expedient to recognize them.* 

We can by no means admit, that a faneilinnity with the truly 
expounded laws of nature has any tendency to clothe sensuous 
things in a humbler garb, or to render more prosaic the cur- 
rent of human life. Wherever modern Science has exploded a 
superstitious fable or a picturesque error, she has replaced it 
with a grander and even more poetical truth. In the whole 
range of those mythologies which are built on the apotheosis of 
mortal heroes, or the deification of the powers of spontaneous 
nature, in the cosmogonies of the ancient bards, in the warfare 
of the Gods and the Titans, we find no such theme for ode or 
anthem as the recent history of scientific research and triumph 
supplies in abundant profusion. Which is fitter to be cele- 
brated in immortal song, the fiction of a Jupiter launching the 
forked lightning to avenge a slight offered to a favored mortal, 
or the true story of the sage philosopher, who, by the aid of a 
child’s toy, forged fetters to chain the thunderbolt? What im- 
agery could be drawn from nature, as known to the ancient 
world, so grand as that one among the thousand revelations of 
our astronomy, which tells us that the sun himself, the inex- 
haustible source of heat and light and life, neither warms nor 
illuminates nor enlivens the ether-sea in which he floats; but 
that all created space, save the atmospheric environment of the 
puny spheres that circle through it, is shrouded in eternal frost, 
eternal darkness, eternal death? What conception had Aris- 
totle or Plato so lofty as that sublime speculation founded on 





* It was only after conquest and annexation had extended the empire of Rome 
from the Atlantic to the Aigean, that a Latin dramatist uttered the well-known sen- 
timent, “ Homo sum,” &c.; and the applause with which the sentiment was received 
seems to have been paid quite as much to its originality, as to its moral beauty and 
importance. 
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modern knowledge of the vastness of created space and the pro- 
gressive motion of light, which tells us that there are, far with- 
in the limits of our own feeble vision, points to which the rays 
reflected from the scenes of man’s earliest labors have not yet 
reached, so that, with sharpened sight and indefinite power of 
motion, beings with faculties analogous to ours might choose 
at pleasure stations from which they could follow, with bodily 
organs, the lost history of our globe, and even now witness the 
rearing of the pyramids, the founding of the walls of Rome, 
the battles of an Alexander, the triumphs of a Cesar, or the 
inauguration of a Washington! Or how could those philoso- 
phers rise to the comprehension of the tremendous truth, preg- 
nant with such vast physical and moral significance, that there 
exists, not alone in the human conscience or in the omniscience 
of the Creator, but in external material nature, an ineffaceable, 
imperishable record, possibly legible even to created intelli- 
gences, of every act done, every word uttered, nay, of every 
wish and purpose and thought conceived by mortal man, from 
the birth of our first parent to the final extinction of our race ; 
so that the physical traces of our most secret sins shall last 
until time shall be merged in that eternity of which not science, 
but religion alone, assumes to take cognizance ! * 

To take a more familiar instance: Which is esthetically finer, 
more poetical even, the fable of olus and his obedient blasts, 
or that theory which teaches the origin, the course, the fixed 
gyrations, and the stable laws of the fickle winds? To the 
ancient heathen, the tempest and the breeze spoke of nothing 
but some petty vengeance or some partial favor of a vulgar 
demon. The modern schoolboy has been taught to find their 
general origin in the disturbance of the equilibrium of the 
equatorial atmosphere by the rays of a vertical sun. He sees 
the heated and rarefied columns of air rushing upward in those 
fervid regions, charged with the vapors of Amazon and Orinoco, 
or the light sand-clouds of the Lybian and Arabian deserts, bear- 
ing on their wings the minuter insects and the germs of vegeta- 
ble life, and perfumed with the odors of a tropical flora. He 
watches them as they now, condensed by the cold ofa lofty ele- 





* See Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, Chap. IX. 
4* 
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vation, pour themselves out over the lower strata of the atmos- 
phere, and, urged forward by new ascending masses, roll across 
the temperate, and sink down in the frigid zone. Meantime, 
the vacuum created by their ascent has been filled by the ex- 
pansion and progression of the adjacent columns, and thus new 
masses are set in motion by an action extending itself constant- 
ly farther and farther through the torpid and heavy atmosphere 
_ that surrounds the pole, until the columns first disturbed reach 
that ultimate goal, begin their retrograde march, and sweep 
along the surface of the earth with accelerated velocity to their 
original starting-point, there again to renew the same. never- 
ending circuit. With the theory of this grand and simple 
movement, our pupil connects the variations of the atmospheric 
current occasioned by the revolution of the earth, the change 
of seasons, the tidal action of sun and moon, the alternations 
of day and night, the inequalities of the earth’s surface, and 
the disturbances produced by the influence of electricity and a 
thousand other yet obscurer,causes ; finds order and regular- 
ity and law in the action even of the winds, the familiar symbol 
of capricious change ; and comprehends the beneficent results 
of this ceaseless motion in the distribution of the early and 
the latter rain, in compensating and equalizing the extremes of 
temperature, and in dispelling irrespirable gases and noxious 
miasmata, which else would lower over the face of the globe, 
and render its surface no longer habitable by man. ‘To the 
meteorologist, therefore, the dumb and viewless breeze suggests 
images, now of tropical luxuriance, and now of polar desolation ; 
speaks in turn of the palm-tree and the iceberg, of equatorial 
days shared equally by darkness and by light, and of climes 
where the entire year knows but one summer day and one 
winter night; brings alternate tokens from zones of sweltering 
heat, and lands congealed by perpetual frost, — from kingdoms 
enlivened by every voice and swarming with every form of or- 
ganic life, and from realms of silence, loneliness, and death. 
In fact, the observation and knowledge of nature has vastly 
increased the wealth of imagery at the command of the poet, 
and opened to him an inexhaustible mine of the noblest illus- 
tration, in veins quite unknown to the ancient world. Verse 
is fast ridding itself of the flat conventionalities drawn from 
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old mythologies and erroneous or symbolically expressed 
physical theories, and which, though once instinct with life, 
and even truth as seen from the point whence they were 
originally contemplated, have long ceased to have any sig- 
nificance or force for us, and are, if not unsightly excres- 
cences, little better than expletives, in modern poetry. In 
all references to natural objects and natural processes, poetry 
now gives us living images in place of stereotyped and hollow 
phrases. The descriptive sketches of Wordsworth, or Bryant, 
or Robert Browning, or Tennyson, without parade of physical 
science or use of technical nomenclature, make us feel in every 
line that here indeed man is the interpreter of nature. 

With a system of physics which was scarely able to refer any 
one natural effect to its true cause, and which can hardly be 
said to give the actual theory of a single material phenomenon, 
it could not be expected that literary or pictorial genius should 
find much matter for truthful illustration in the works of in- 
animate nature; and accordingly it is living, self-conscious 
being alone that appears with its appropriate local color in 
the imaginative or the imitative art of ancient Greece and 
Rome. 

In the history of modern art, we find that no acuteness of 
unscientific observation could teach the painter truly to repre- 
sent the most familiar natural object before him. Scientific 
analysis has always preceded successful imitation. The study 
of optics forces itself upon the painter, as essential to the prac- 
tice of perspective, both linear and aerial, and the relations of 
different planes, the more general effects of direct and reflected 
light and of shade, were understood so early, that Fra Bar- 
tolomeo and Leonardo da Vinci and Beccafumi and Diirer, 
who are all historically known to have carefully investigated 
the theory of these laws, attained as great excellence in fore- 
shortening, and all that belongs to depth and distance, as the 
ablest of their successors. 

The popularization and general diffusion of science, of which 
Humboldt was the great apostle, has been of infinite service to 
the cause of art, because it has brought exact knowledge of at 
least the external forms and characteristics of visible objects 
within the reach of a large class of observers, to whom that 
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knowledge would otherwise have been unattainable ; and, at 
the same time, it has greatly promoted the advancement of 
true science itself, because, by obliging its expounders to 
clothe it in more attractive forms, and give it, so to speak, a 
more picturesque aspect, it has secured the devotion of a far 
more numerous host of votaries. We cannot here omit to 
perform an act of justice to this greatest of the priesthood of 
nature, by repelling the guarded insinuations which have 
ascribed his catholic and generous views of science to the 
want of a more rigorous mathematical training. The real 
difficulty in the minds of his timid detractors is not the defect, 
but the excess, of his knowledge. A learning which embraced 
the whole past history and present phase of every branch of 
physical research, and which was moreover graced with the 
elegances of all literature and dignified with the compre- 
hensive wisdom of all philosophy, cannot but be a reproach 
to narrower natures, which see and appreciate truth, not in 
the mutual interdependence of apparently unrelated knowl- 
edges, but only in the naked proportions of number and 
magnitude. 

The special labors of Humboldt are most familiar and con- 
spicuous in the new form which he has given to the study of 
geography. As taught by him and his school, it is no longer 
a fortuitous assemblage of independent facts and quantities, 
but its dry details have assumed an organic form and a 
human interest, and it has become at once a poetry and a 
philosophy. 

In the genial influence of Humboldt and other kindred 
spirits, we find the clearest exemplification of the connection 
between the progress of science and that of the fine arts, and 
especially of that new branch of imitation which owes its pres- 
ent character, if not its specific existence, to an increasing 
acquaintance and sympathy with nature, the art of landscape- 
painting. | 

With rare exceptions, like that of the younger Pliny and 
some few others, the ancients, in spite of their high esthetical 
culture, were, in general, much more insensible than the 
moderns to the charms of nature. The love of landscape 
and rural beauty has been increased much in proportion to 
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our familiarity with the different branches of natural knowl- 
edge, whose objects are embraced in every extended view of 
the earth’s surface. Cicero could travel from Rome to Cilicia, 
and fill his frequent epistles with selfish trifles, while scarcely 
bestowing a glance upon the magnificent scenery, so new and 
so strange to Roman eyes, through which his journey led him. 
For the same reason, landscape-painting cannot be said to 
have existed as an independent branch of the pictorial art, 
and it appears to have been only employed as a mode of 
architectural decoration. 

A renowned German writer has asserted that Hackert, an 
artist of the last century, was the first painter who in his 
landscapes correctly discriminated between the different species 
of trees. The early painters of Germany itself might have 
taught the critic that this sweep assertion was an error; 
but it is nevertheless true, that not only foliage, but all forms 
of vegetation, were rather conventional than imitative in art, 
until the diffusion of botanical knowledge had made specific 
distinctions familiar. 

Geological science is of later origin and growth than most 
other branches of natural knowledge. The common eye is 
not yet trained to the study and recognition of the inorganic, 
eruptive, or sedimentary forms and outlines which mark the 
surface of the earth, and still less to the relations between 
different heights or formations and the vegetable organisms 
specially appropriate to them. Hence it is that few landscapes 
have a true geographical character, and it can hardly be said 
that the artist has yet appeared who can paint a sand-plain, 
a shattered lava-current, a natural prairie, or even a rocky 
pinnacle unclothed with moss or other vegetation. So indis- 
pensable is scientific knowledge to the faithful portraiture of 
nature, that the zodlogist and the botanist find it almost im- 
possible to procure from an unstudied artist, however other- 
wise skilful, an accurate drawing of the simplest living speci- 
men, or single organ, and the illustrations even of professed 
works on natural history, though artistic in execution and 
beautiful to the eye, are not unfrequently wholly defective 
in the representation of marks of specific difference, or of the 
general scientific character and distinctive physiognomy of the 
original. 
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In like manner, in the rendering of atmospheric phenomena 

it was only the most palpable features, such as the blue depths, 

} or the shapeless mist, that were seized by the painter, and 

i clouds and skies were conventional and stereotyped, until 

; | Howard drew attention to the specific forms of vaporous 

aggregation, and science began to divine the relations of 

cause and consequence to which the cumulus, the stratus, 

and the cirrus, with their various combinations and modifica- 
tions, belong. 

The heavenly bodies lie so nearly without the painter’s 
sphere, that they are hardly legitimate objects of pictorial 
represention. They must, however, be introduced into even- 
ing and moonlight landscape, and are often indispensable 
accessories in allegorical painting. But so inaccurate are 
the usual notions of artists respecting them, that even so 
conspicuous an object as the moon is seldom truthfully de- 
picted ; and in spite of the familiarity which the observations 
of six thousand years, and the general diffusion of astronom- 
ical knowledge, must be supposed to have given all men with 
that luminary, one of the most celebrated landscape-painters 
is said to have represented our satellite in an impossible form 
\ or position in no less than three pieces which figured at one 
( exhibition. 
| The author of “The Modern Painters,” the most eloquent 
j if not the soundest of artistical critics, has made landscape- 
painting the subject of the profoundest study ; and if he has 
, not succeeded in establishing all his wsthetical theories, he 
: has, at least; given us the strongest incentive and the best 

guide to the intelligent non-professional observation of nature 
| which exists in any literature. The most pernicious of Rus- 
j kin’s errors is the doctrine which, in spite of occasional dis- 
claimers, pervades all his works, that beauty is only for the 
rich, because costliness and rarity and inherent difficulty are 
all essential elements of the beautiful in art. The attainment 
of excellence in any field of human effort is indeed difficult, 
and always involves persevering, conscientious, and self-sacri- 
ficing labor. But this is the price which Providence imposes 
upon the artist, not a necessary or legitimate ingredient in 
the pleasure that the spectator derives from beauty and har- 
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mony of form and color. With Ruskin, it is a profanation 
to build a grain-market with clustered columns and sculp- 
tured capitals, with groined arches and fretted vaults, to deco- 
rate a shop-front with twining arabesques, ornamented friezes, 
or painted windows, or even to plant flower-beds in the court 
of a railroad depot or along its track. But is not this the 
prejudice of a mind to which everything is vulgar that savors 
of the common cares imposed by Providence on all save the 
members of the favored class to which the critic himself be- 
longs ? * 

Truly considered, the tendency of this familiarization of the 
eye with beauty in all that environs us is not to degrade art, 
but to elevate and ennoble common life. The Campanile of 
Giotto, the Paradise-gates of Ghiberti, the spires of St. Ste- 
phen’s and of the minsters of Freiburg and Strasburg, have 
not become less beautiful because their cost is forgotten, or be- 
cause they look out forever on busy throngs of men engaged 
in the trivial concerns of humble humanity; nor was the ar- 
tistic sense of the Greeco-Italians debased, because even their 
kitchen utensils were modelled and decorated with a taste 
which our most ornate toys cannot surpass. 

Equally mistaken is our theorist in holding that the works 
of nature are admirable only as the poor life of man has illus- 
trated them, and consequently that the face of creation is an 
unworthy blank in a vast proportion of the continent we in- 
habit. Wanting ancient memories, American landscape can 
have no present beauty, and that which God has created can- 
not acquire picturesque significance, or rightfully claim to 
excite human sympathies, till man has consecrated it by his 
doubtful virtues, his follies, or his crimes! 

While Ruskin allows the beauty of the individual tree and 
rock and flower and grass and moss, and purling stream, and 





* Witness Ruskin’s contempt for the humble-life pictures of Gerard Douw, and 
of Murillo. But what unprejudiced observer has ever stood before the picture of 
Douw’s decrepit parents seeking in the family Bible the only source of hope and 
consolation that Heaven has left for declining age, or has gazed into the fathomless 
depths of tender sadness revealed in the eye of Murillo’s Spanish beggar-girl, in the 
Munich Gallery, without finding a profounder and more touching moral lesson than 
can be learned from the most brillant portrait of inanimate nature that Turner ever 
colored ! 
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dashing cascade, yet as the Author of nature has grouped them 
in broad landscape, half revealing, half hiding with lichens, 
the weather-beaten summit of the mountain, clothing its flanks 
with forests, furrowing its slopes with torrents and cataracts, 
burying its foot in the turf of the flowery prairie which 
stretches beneath it, laving its base with winding rivers, and 
bounding the view with the swelling ocean,— this alone has 
no charms for the intelligent observer, unless it is stamped 
with the footprints of man ! * 

This is not a mere misapplication of the principle of asso- 
ciation; it is the error of an eye and a mind habituated to 
the observation of nature in countries where human action 
has tamed and modified the primitive outline. Throughout 
the Eastern continent, man has everywhere left his visible 
impress on the face of the material creation. He has 
stripped the mountain-sides of their natural vegetable or- 
nament and protection, and laid bare their surface to the 
influence of sun and wind and frost and rain, whose action 
has denuded the rocks of their earthy covering; thousands 
of years of assiduous toil with plough and harrow and spade 
and hoe have worn down the smaller inequalities, reduced 
the slopes, filled up the slighter depressions, melted the curves 
into each other, and thus softened the abruptness of the nat- 
ural contour and given the line of vision everywhere a broader 
and more flowing sweep. The whole field of view seems as 
if it had been dressed and trimmed and smoothed as much 
with reference to the pleasure of the eye as to adaptedness to 
agricultural convenience and use. The intelligent observer 
here connects the effect with the cause, and this finished 
regularity of surface is to him an expressive page of unwrit- 
ten history, a representative and an epitome of the industrial 
life of a hundred generations, and a more appreciable and 
impressive proof of the venerable antiquity of Transatlantic 
social organization than Egyptian monuments which were 
already crumbling when Cadmus, the traditional father of 
Grecian civilization, was cradled. The architectural wonders 
of antiquity, ° 





* The Seven Lamps of Architecture, Chap. VI. Sect. I. 
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“ Those temples, palaces, and tombs stupendous, 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous,” 
amaze us with their vastness, their magnificence, the enor- 
mous expenditure of money and of human toil they imply; 
but they belong to and represent each its own epoch; they 
characterize an age, or at most a people. On the other 
hand, in the changes which the industry of uncounted suc- 
cessive generations has produced in the face of European 
mother-earth, you have before you, not the accumulated la- 
bors of a reign, not of a known historical dynasty or a race 
even, out the visible traces of every ploughshare that has 
cloven, every spade that has delved the glebe, since the virgin 
forests yielded to the axe full thirty centuries ago. Not a 
sod has been turned, not a mattock struck into the ground, 
without leaving its enduring record of the human toils and 
aspirations that accompanied the act; and as you mentally 
follow back the links of this unending chain, you find them 
stamped with the impress of multitudes, in comparison with 
whom the myriads that piled up the Pyramids are but a hand- 
ful. Every turf is the monument of a hundred lives, and to 
our eye, accustomed to the verdant and ever-youthful luxu- 
riance of the primitive forest, the very earth of Europe seems 
decrepit and hoary. 

Eyes familiar only with scenery of so artificial a character 
as this must feel the want of traces of human life in the larger 
part of our own domain ; but, though it must be admitted that 
the natural configuration of surface is generally less favorable 
to landscape beauty in the cultivated parts of the United 
States than in the corresponding portions of the Old World, 
yet where the elements of that beauty in fact exist, it will be 
found that they need not the hand of man, or any memorials 
of his virtues or his vices, to awaken the admiration of every 
soul that has any true sympathy with creative nature. 

It has been insisted that the works of inanimate Nature 
cannot be a proper object of ideal representation, because it 
is of the essence of all higher art to ennoble its subject, and 
that consequently landscape painting, which is purely elective 
and imitative, not imaginative and creative, is an inferior 
branch of the profession. There is, however, a more fatal 
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objection to the claims of landscape painting to be ranked 
among the ideal arts, in the fact that no landscape is a whole, 
or even a complete part of an organic whole, and therefore 
it has no type at whose realization the painter can aim; for 
it is the ability to conceive and divine the typical forms of 
Nature, to find the point to which her lines converge, but 
which they never actually attain, that constitutes the essence 
of creative artistic genius. 

Every landscape is merely the fragmentary contingent re- 
sultant of unrelated forces successive in time, discordant in 
action, and tending to no common aim. Certain rocks indeed 
incline to certain crystalline and aggregate forms, but an as- 
semblage of crystals is not therefore the ideal of a mountain, 
nor should the painter compose his cliffs of pyramids and 
prisms. On every existing landscape the destructive forces, 
too, have exerted their power, and their action is as essential 
to the production of the general result as that of crystallization 
itself. The outline of a mountain shot up in jagged peaks by 
subterranean forces, shattered. by earthquake and thunderbolt, 
and rounded by the slow action of chemical forces, all acting 
independently of and unconditioned by each other, is its true 
normal form, and nature tends to produce no other. Each 
single organic kind has its end, and in its production Nature 
constantly aims to repeat the type which she has chosen 
because it was best suited to the purposes of its creation. 
All parts of the man, the brute, the vegetable, are due to 
the operation of a single law directed to the production of a 
single whole, to the perfection of which the perfection of all 
the parts is necessary. The organic being therefore is one, 
the landscape many. Of all the forces concerned in deter- 
mining the configuration of terrestrial surface, crystallization 
and gravitation alone tend to the production of constant form. 
But the action of these is everywhere controlled by those more 
powerful agencies to which every landscape owes its most 
prominent features. A mass of molten rock is thrown up 
from the bowels of the earth by elastic forces, and poured 
out to harden upon the surface, or perhaps cooled and crys- 
tallized under the pressure of a weight like that which crushed 
the fabied Titans. The stratum thus formed is injected, dis- 
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jointed, shattered, elevated, tilted, or overturned by a second 
convulsion, proceeding from another focus, and acting in a 
different line of direction. Its summits are lowered, and its 
angles rounded by wind, and rain, and frost, and atmospheric 
gases or terrestrial exhalations. A thousand years after, its 
flanks are rent by an earthquake, and through the fissure pours 
a deluge from a subterranean reservoir, or from some great 
lake let loose by the convulsion, which wears down the asperi- 
ties of its lower regions, fills its depressions with the débris of 
another geological formation, deposits at its base a soil of new 
ingredients, bears on its current the seeds of a strange vege- 
tation, and confuses its flora with new and inharmonious hues. 
Again, another catastrophe elevates the sedimentary strata 
composed of the detritus of its rocks spread out at the bottom 
of the sea which beats against its cliffs, and hardened by a 
succession of countless ages. These form extended plains, 
and, by a second upheaval, a mountain range of different com- 
position and outline. Another convulsion throws up still 
deeper strata, and produces a third class of mountain, hav- 
ing no community of form or composition with the scenery 
around it. 

In most wide landscapes, all these varied operations of 
Nature are embraced. No one of the many agencies con- 
cerned in them is more a creative or a disturbing force than 
another, and all alike are constructive causes. In the ele- 
ments of the landscape, in rock and mountain and plain 
and sea and river, in climbing vapor and floating cloud and 
falling shower, there is no ideal type. In all inorganic things, 
Nature infallibly accomplishes the end she proposes, and needs 
not the creative imagination of man to portray objects which 
she has vainly struggled to produce. But throughout all 
organic life, the process of development is constantly arrested 
or distorted by disturbing physical causes, harmonious indeed 
in the operations of creation viewed as a whole, but contingent 
as respects the individual. Therefore the specific type is 
never actually realized, and there arises, not merely a pleasing 
variety, but more or less of actual imperfection. The sculptor 
or painter, on the other hand, is subject to no disturbances 
but such as necessarily belong to the inadequacy of his 
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material means, and if he possesses that creative gift of 
which we have spoken, he may conceive and represent forms 
of a beauty and perfection that Nature has never succeeded 
in producing. 

But the necessity of idealizing organic forms in art arises, 
not only from the imperfection of Nature’s models, but from 
the demands of our moral constitution, which will not rest 
without the representation of a purer expression than belongs 
to mortality. In portrait and historical painting, therefore, 
it is less the fixed feature and the permanent forms that art 
strives to improve and elevate, than the fleeting changes of 
lineament, which give moral expression. Human expression 
must be ennobled, because man is depraved. His physical 
nature is distorted, because his moral being is debased. 

But no artistic elevation of the works of inanimate Nature is 
necessary, or even possible. Art cannot ennoble the ocean, 
when with glassy mirror it gives back the calm heavens, the 
fleecy clouds, the celestial spheres, or when, convulsed by the 
tempest, upturned from its uttermost depths and piled up to 
the sky in rolling masses, it threatens to burst over its eternal 
landmarks, and shakes the solid earth with its concussion. 
Nor can the painter idealize or embellish the mist that clings 
to the side of the mountain, feeding the alpine mosses, or 
climbs the scarped precipice borne upwards by ascending 
atmospheric currents, or condenses with the chills of even- 
ing and distils drop by drop to form a rill, that soon swells 
to a torrent, tumbles foaming down the cliffs, glides through 
the forest, and finally expands into a river freighted with the 
commerce of nations. The mountain peak piercing the sky 
with its hoary pinnacles, clothed on its alpine heights with a 
flora of celestial hues, and subsiding into leafy woods and 
grassy slopes; the glacier, the iceberg, the cloud pregnant 
with thunder or gilded by the evening sun, — these admit of 
no conceivable modifications more grand, more awful, more 
beautiful, than Nature herself produces, nor is any conven- 
tional rule of artistic harmony and composition applicable to 
bodies which Nature groups by no known law of combination. 

But in every single element of landscape, Nature has, if no 
ideal type, yet her special laws, her general climatic and or- 
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ganic adaptations, which the artist must not violate. Certain 
slopes and outlines, and consequently certain effects of light 
and shade, belong to certain geological formations, and par- 
ticular vegetable forms are assigned to particular soils, cli- 
mates, and elevations. The painter must not combine alpine 
scenery with tropical vegetation, he must not bring together 
upon his canvas things which Nature has put forever asunder. 

Landscape painting, then, is but the portraiture of inani- 
mate Nature, and as a moral teacher it can but repeat her 
lessons. It may reveal to the untravelled eye evidences 
of the power of the Godhead in the characteristic geologic 
formations, the sky, or the flora of unvisited regions; in the 
alp, the glacier, and the volcano; in the overhanging preci- 
pices of Sinai, the rock-bound alluvion of the Nile valley, or 
the burning prairies of the West. It may illustrate that 
natural law whereby all strong and mighty things are perpet- 
ually overcome by weaker forces ; — the heavy sea, that floats 
ponderous navies on its surges, convulsed by the agitation of 
the light and invisible atmosphere ; the solid earth dissolved, 
and the hardest rocks abraded and transported, by the yield- 
ing waters; a royal palace, a triumphal arch, or a monu- 
mental pyramid, overthrown by the swelling tendrils of a 
vine. : 

But this falls short of the dignity of historical painting, in 
the same proportion as its subject, unconscious Nature, is be- 
neath the rank of divinely endowed man, and the truest por- 
trayer of spontaneous life and inorganic force can produce 
no images to rival the artistic exhibition of the grace of mo- 
tion, the majesty of repose, the expression of fear and remorse, 
of calm and placid meditation, of joy and hope and resignation, 
in the perfected forms of human beauty. 

Artistic genius has been said to consist in the perfection of 
the senses. Without admitting that this is a just definition 
of a prerogative which seems of a nobler order, we may allow 
that highly cultivated organs are essential to excellence in 
art. The study of nature, as manifested in genera and spe- 
cies, is the best of schools for the eye. The sharpened power 
of observation thus acquired is almost equivalent to the gift 
of a new, or rather the recovery of a lost faculty, for the or- 
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gans of children, like those of savages, possess an acuteness 
of perception, which, unless assiduously cultivated, disappears, 
or is greatly weakened, long before the meridian of life. The 
intelligent rural-bred boy recognizes every bird indigenous to 
his precinct by the faintest note of its song, or a single flap 
of its wings in its swiftest flight ; he knows the leaf, the flower, 
the fruit, the seed, the bark, the mode of ramification, the 
qualities of the wood of every tree and more conspicuous 
arborescent and herbaceous plant, and distinguishes them with 
equal certainty, whether clad in full foliage or bared by the 
frosts of winter. He is familiar with the haunts, the traces, 
and the habits of every wild quadruped and reptile and fish 
that frequents the neighboring fields and forests or waters, 
and in all but name is already a naturalist. 

This inborn sympathy with Nature is the source of the 
highest and most refined enjoyments of which childhood is 
susceptible, and when duly cherished it tends in a remarkable 
degree to develop the intelligence and excite the thinking 
powers of youth. And herein is an exemplification of the 
remarkable analogies which are often observed between the 
highest, maturest, most cultivated genius, and the most un- 
sophisticated, most untrained childhood; between the untu- 
tored savage and the man of most refined and artificial culture. 
The necessities, the appetites of infancy and of primitive life, 
and the pursuit of liberal knowledge, all guide us through 
paths that lead to the temple of Nature. 


To him who has never abjured this native impulse, or who © 


has in maturer life returned to his pristine allegiance to our 
common mother, the responses of her oracles are the most 
soothing of external influences, and he is emphatically a wise 
man who has learned to commune with her in the many 
tongues in which she speaks to her children. He finds not 
music only, but profound instruction, in the notes of the 
song-bird, and the sighing of the pine; for him the voice of 
the thunder, of the bursting volcano, of the seething ocean, 
mingle grand and cheering truths with their words of terror. 
He reads in characters impressed upon the solid rock the his- 
toric record of myriads of ages when man was not, and every 
new field of view unfolds to him evidences of physical revo- 
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lutions as mighty as the Noachian deluge. If he travels in 
foreign lands, he sees how, out of the same small stock of 
primitive materials, Nature has fashioned inorganic forms, 
sometimes analogous to those of his native soil, sometimes 
strangely diverse from them; and how, on the other hand, 
with seeming resemblance of organic life between remote re- 
gions, it is yet everywhere so distinct, that, though all living 
things are representative, each of each, in corresponding cli- 
mates of the Old and New Worlds, yet neither tree, nor shrub, 
nor flower, nor grass, nor bird, nor quadruped, nor fish, nor 
creeping thing, is specifically identical in both. All this di- 
versity of form he recognizes as varied manifestations of the 
same universal laws. The statute-baok of Nature is one, and 
its provisions embrace every material phenomenon. Its lan- 
guage is universal, and to the initiated it wants no alien 
interpreter. The student in this faculty has his library and 
his museum always before him, and needs no cloistered halls, 
no vast collections, to provide him with teachers or with man- 
uals. He can fill a volume with the history of a spire of grass, 
and the busy spider, that tapestries with its web the solitary 
cell of a prison, will furnish a cabinet that may employ the 
observation of a lifetime. If he cannot visit Arabia or Swit- 
zerland, the desert or the glacier, he has still at his command 
the starry wonders of the mighty firmament, the glories of 
the rising and the setting sun, the gilded cloud and the rain- 
bow, the mysteries of the falling shower and the drifting snow, 
the majesty of the thunder and the whirlwind, the secrets of 
myriad shapes of organic life; and the microscope will reveal 
to him in the wing-case of a beetle, or the smallest handful of 
sand, a richer assemblage of gems than ever decked the dia- 
dem of an Eastern monarch. Wherever his steps are directed, 
he finds in the book of Nature the richest of volumes, in her 
productions the most attractive of social circles, and, to use 
the words of an eminent divine, he may everywhere enjoy “a 
happiness surpassing all worldly pleasures, all gifts of fortune, 
— the happiness of communing with the works of God.” 

But here the student of physical law must be merged in 
the Christian philosopher. He must recognize in material 
things, not the spontaneous products of a self-existing though 
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unconscious organizing power, but the marks and designs of 
conscious intelligence. He must remember that the pursuit of 
natural science is not an ultimate but a secondary object, that 
it is but the stepping-stone to a far higher knowledge, without 
which it is inept, trifling, valueless; that in its highest forms 
it reveals but the material relations, the accidents, not the 
essence of things. From the laboratory, the cabinet, and the 
botanic garden, he must advance to other halls, and unless 
he complete the arch of his discipline with the keystone of a 
spiritual philosophy, he has wasted his materials on a perish- 
able and worthless structure. 

The economic value and the lower uses of physical knowl- 
edge are too familiar, and the brilliant rewards it holds out 
to those who most successfully pursue it are too tempting, to 
make it necessary to appeal to such considerations, and we 
would rather urge the student to follow it for its own sake, 
and to seek in it inherent compensations for the toil it may 
cost him. The great object of accumulating the facts and 
mastering the principles which together compose the body of 
natural knowledge is, that we may learn, not how to extract 
a larger amount of physical good out of the resources of Na- 
ture, for'this is but an incidental advantage, but how to eman- 
cipate ourselves from her power, and make our victories over 
the external world a vantage-ground to the conquest of the 
yet more formidable and not less hostile world that lies within. 

The applicability of science to the uses of material life is 
a base and degrading test of its true value; it should be 
pursued for what it helps us to become, not for that which it 
enables us to do. Tried by the standard question, “ Of what 
use is it?” in its vulgar acceptation, all that is truly great is 
well-nigh worthless, and virtue itself becomes vice, when its 
precepts are followed because they are gainful. The Arctic 
discoveries of our intrepid Kane open no new markets for the 
cottons of Manchester or Lowell, or the iron of Birmingham or 
Pittsburg, — add little to our knowledge of the superficies of 
our globe, or to our speculative acquaintance with the laws 
of matter; but who does not feel that the heroic example by 
which he and his brave companions have refuted the imputa- 
tion of the effeminacy and degeneracy of the age, and dis- 
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played the courage, hardihood, perseverance, discipline, that 
deified men in the era of the Grecian demigods, is of greater 
value, in every worthy sense, to American nationality, than 
if he had brought home from the frozen seas a hundred car- 
goes of gold and diamonds ! 

Scholars addicted to the pursuit of religious, ethical, and 
intellectual philosophy see, or seem to see, dangers to the 
interests of these grand studies in the zeal with which phys- 
ical science is now prosecuted, and they believe that a devo- 
tion to the cultivation of natural knowledge leads to materi- 
alism in philosophy, to scepticism in religion, and to a too 
sensuous view of the mystery of human existence. 

While we condemn an exclusive contemplation of the secret 
of our being, and of our relations to our Maker and our fel- 
lows, from either the spiritual or the physical side, and allow 
the superior interest and importance of metaphysical and the- 
ological science, we cannot admit the fact of any such increased 
engrossment in material studies as the objection supposes, or 
any such dangers as are apprehended from their still wider 
cultivation, provided that each course of inquiry be limited 
to its own appropriate objects. If, as all Christians and even 
the wiser heathen admit, the Father of our spirits is also the 
God of Nature, no one law of his universal code can conflict 
with any other law, nor can the discovery and disclosure of 
any truth endanger the reality or the ultimate recognition 
of any other truth. The firmest conviction that the spirit- 
ual life is a mode of being, exempt from the operation of the 
physical laws of cause and effect, cannot shake the demonstra- 
tions by which the dynamic laws of matter are established ; 
and, on the other hand, the conscious certainty of our own 
spiritual processes and experiences is not to be impugned 
by arguments founded on external observation, and conclu- 
sions deduced from the assumed properties and capabilities of 
atoms. 

The evidences of Christianity are most weakened when the 
higher proofs are abandoned, and the lower relied upon, and 
the natural theologies of its friends have done it a greater 
disservice than the subtlest objections of its assailants. It 
is a poor Divinity which rests its claims to godhead on the 
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instincts of the beaver or the sagacity of the ant. Nature can 
teach the existence only of a cause adequate to the effect, and 
in her works there is nothing which might not be the product 
of faculties and powers analogous in kind, but in degree suf- 
ficiently superior, to our own. The divine attributes with 
which man, as an immortal, responsible being, is most con- 
cerned, and especially the distinctive doctrines of Christianity, 
are neither suggested, nor can they be established, by proofs 
drawn from material things. Unlimited power and bound- 
less knowledge do not necessarily imply moral perfection; and 
though wisdom is usually found allied with goodness, yet 
they are not one in essence. Spiritual religion must look 
elsewhere than to the natural world for its evidences; its 
authority is endangered, not by the revelations of science, but 
by that weakness of its advocates which appeals to lower and 
feebler grounds, because, however inconclusive, they are more 
specious, obvious, and tangible. 

We have denied the truth of the assumption, that men are 
more absorbed in material interests in consequence of the 
advance of natural knowledge. Doubtless the material action 
of communities rich in objects of industrial elaboration, or in 
highly improved mechanical or chemical processes, is more 
conspicuous from the greatly increased magnitude of the 
results obtained. The steam-engine, with its half-dozen 
attendants for operation and supply, does the work of a 
thousand hands ; but does not that very fact imply that some 
portion at least of those whose labors it performs are thereby 
relieved from humble toils, and left at liberty for higher call- 
ings? Were the rude husbandry, the unscientific routine 
tillage, the coarse handicrafts, that made every laborer of 
the Middle Ages an animated machine, less material, in their 
absolute character or their tendencies, than the refined pro- 
cesses of modern industrial art? Is the boor of agricultural 
Europe debased, and not rather elevated and humanized, when 
he is transferred from the clod to the workshop? and does not 
the guidance of a power-loom imply a more cultivated intelli- 
gence than the throwing of a shuttle? The substitution of 
the wheel for the spindle, and the jenny for the wheel, were 
steps which benefited society, not merely because they econ- 
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omized human labor and cheapened the comforts of life, but 
because they tended to develop intelligence, and stimulate 
thinking, calculating, foreseeing action. The wielding of a 
tool involves no knowledge of law, no apprehension of a chain 
of actions intermediate between the cause and the effect; but 
the simplest machine cannot be operated without a knowledge 
of its principles, and some intelligence of the laws of Nature 
on which they rest. The engine-driver, therefore, necessarily 
thinks, and though occupied with mechanical action, does not 
himself become assimilated to a machine. 

The advancement of natural knowledge and its practical 
applications have not increased, but on the contrary have 
sensibly diminished, the proportion of every civilized people 
actually engaged in mere manual toil. They have withdrawn 
from purely intellectual pursuits few or none who would other- 
wise have devoted themselves to those higher studies, but they 
have exercised the minds and called forth the latent powers of 
thousands, who, but for their attractions and their rewards, 
would have remained confined to the humblest walks, and 
bound to the most material occupations of human life. 

A most beneficial effect of the mechanical improvements of 
modern times is the release of women from a large share of 
those petty cares, that ceaseless round of household labors, 
which have hitherto so injuriously affected the health, the 
temper, and the intellectual life of the female sex. The 
banishment of the cards and the distaff, the loom and the dye- 
tub, from the domestic fireside, the multiplied mechanical appli- 
ances and the improved culinary arrangements of the present 
day, have emancipated women from much of that unresting 
toil, which, commencing with the earliest dawn, and ceasing 
not, like man’s labors, at the going down of the sun, have 
narrowed and abridged their education, crushed down the 
cheerful buoyancy and hopefulness of their temperament, 
prematurely exhausted their physical powers, and made them 
the drudges, not the helpmates, of the sterner sex. 

Hence woman is now free to assume her true position, 
as not merely a subordinate refining, purifying, and hope- 
inspiring influence, but as the worthy and equal companion 
of man, possessing a higher and more generous moral nature 
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than his, with not inferior, though diversely fashioned, intel- 
lectual gifts, and therefore as the special elevating element in 
human society. 

It is found that the average intelligence of the whole body 
politic has been advanced, in the same proportion as the arts 
founded on a knowledge of the laws and processes of Nature ; 
and while physical science has robbed “ divine Philosophy ” of 
none of her votaries, it has given birth, in both sexes, to a 
numerous and highly trained and disciplined class, which had 
no existence in stages of society less favorable to the promotion 
of the pursuits of natural knowledge. The number of studi- 
ous, thoughtful, truth-seeking men, of the clerisy, so to speak, 
is thereby augmented, and the world as a whole is wiser, and 
not worse, for the introduction of this third estate into the 
body of our social organization. 

But, apart from this particular effect of the elevation of a 
class of men, or rather the creation of a new order of dignified 
and intellectual pursuits, it has certainly not been observed, 
that scholars engaged in scientific research, in detecting the 
hidden powers and exploring the secret paths of Nature, in 
binding and loosing her mighty energies, and developing the 
inexhaustible resources she offers for improving the physical 
condition of man, are in fact specially disposed to a material 
philosophy or a sensuous life. The metaphysical German is 
rapidly advancing to the foremost place in both the investi- 
gation of scientific principle and the practical applications of 
physical law; and it is a most significant and important fact, 
that the present religious reaction in Germany has followed 
closely upon the increase and diffusion of a taste for natural 
knowledge, and the advance of mechanical art. Again, if we 
compare the nations farthest advanced in the knowledge of 
mechanical principles, and the arts dependent upon them, 
with those which have remained behind in the march of 
physical improvement, we shall not find in England, France, 
or the German States, for example, a smaller proportion of 
men devoted to the highest walks of intellectual effort and 
spiritual contemplation, than in untutored Muscovy, or in 
primitive Italy and Spain. Thus far, then, the apprehensions 
of the speculative philosopher do not seem warranted by ex- 
isting facts. 
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But suppose it were otherwise, and admit that the increased 
absolute, if not relative, prominence which modern education 
and prevailing taste give to the study of natural knowledge is 
an evil; it is still an evil which no voluntary efforts can arrest, 
and therefore we should strive, not to elude what is inevitable, 
but to mitigate mischiefs which cannot be altogether averted. 
The leading pursuits of men, their tastes, their more intel- 
lectual recreations even, are directed by external causes over 
which the individual has no control, and the spring of whose 
energy lies beyond the reach of society itself. Our abstract 
opinions with regard to what. may be inherently. the worthiest 
objects of pursuit, have but little influence in moulding our 
tastes, still less in' determining the choice of :our actual occu- 
pations, which depend on the accidental circumstances and 
interests of birth, fortune, and condition, with a thousand 
other contingencies that can neither be foreseen nor con- 
trolled. It is in vain, therefore, to seek to dissuade men 
from such lawful course of study and of life as the condition 
of society from time to time prescribes, and the mass of men, 
however naturally gifted for abstract metaphysical speculation, 
are forced to engage in material occupations unfavorable to 
the repose demanded for the investigation and solution of the 
highest and most important problems of abstract philosophy. 
There is perhaps nothing in the course of Providence, nothing 
in the constitution of man, that authorizes us to believe that 
the primeval sentence — which, though uttered in the form 
of a malediction, has hitherto proved, if not directly a blessing, 
at least-a means and condition of all blessings — will be re- 
voked ; but if our race is ever generally released from the 
restraints which physical necessities now impose upon it, and 
allowed the leisure and the repose which the mastering of 
the most exalted themes and the climbing of the loftiest sum- 
mits of human thought require, it will be by such advances 
in natural science, and such improvements in the dependent 
arts, as shall enable us everywhere to substitute for the living 
machine the spontaneous and unwearying forces of inorganic 
nature. This consummation, so far as it shall be realized, will 
be due to the successful prosecution of the studies we are de- 
fending. The more or less complete emancipation of man 
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from slavery to his own necessities, the ability to devote him- 
self more freely to the highest earthly pursuits, and his conse- 
quent indefinite progress in intellectual as well as physical 
power, is a probable result of the continued advancement of 
sciences, which have already virtually doubled the span of 
human life by multiplying our powers and abridging that 
portion of our days which the supply of our natural wants 
imperiously claims as its tribute. 

Let not then the philosophic philanthropist seek to scare or 
seduce away the votaries of Nature, or discourage pursuits 
which claim no rivalry with his own. Let him, on the contra- 
ry, by demonstrating the God in and over nature, give a loftier 
direction to the study of His works, and the investigation of 
the laws which He has imposed on the material creation. Let 
him instil into the pupil of science a purer and more reverent 
spirit, animate him with nobler and more generous aims, and 
guard him against that sensuous philosophy which makes all 
spiritual action amenable to material law, and that natural 
theology which finds in final causes and mutual adaptations, 
in compensations and expediencies, a system of ethics and 
divinity so complete as to make a revelation superfluous. 
With these precepts and these cautions, the disciple may 
safely be dismissed; and though his investigations may lead 
him and the world to new views of the relations between 
natural and spiritual existences, his discoveries in external 
nature can never endanger truths whose verity was recog- 
nized before a physical law had been formulated by man, and 
will be confessed when our connection with material things 
shall have ceased forever. 
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Art. IV.— PESTALOZZI. 


Life, Educational Principles, and Methods of John Henry Pestalozzi : 
with Biographical Sketches of several of his Assistants and Disci- 
ples. Reprinted from the American Journal of Education, ed- 
ited by Henry Barnarp, LL. D., Chancellor of the University 
of Wisconsin. In two Parts. Part I. Memoirs of Pestalozzi 
and his Disciples. Part Il. Selections from the Publications of 

Pestalozzi. New York: F. C. Brownell. 1859. 8vo. pp. 238 

and 230. 


THE name of Pestalozzi has long been familiar in our 
mouths, and no teacher or student of education would think 
himself qualified to speak on the subject who did not know, or 
think he knew, something of the great Swiss reformer; yet it 
is a little singular how few are the sources of information 
respecting him in the English language. The Life of him by 
his pupil, Dr. Bebee, published in England in 1831, has long 
been out of print, and, besides this, a magazine or review arti- 
cle or two, and brief sketches in the biographical dictionaries, 
are pretty much all the means, so far as we know, that readers 
of English have of acquainting themselves with his character 
and history. German literature abounds in materials of all 
kinds, but no one had thought it worth his while, spite of all 
that is said and written on the subject of Education, to trans- 
fer any part of them into the English language, until Dr. 
Barnard published in his Journal of Education the articles 
out of which the volume before us has been compiled. 
These are taken, in the First Part, almost entirely from the 
History of Education,* by Karl von Raumer, brother of the 
historian. The Life of Pestalozzi himself occupies 138 of 











* Geschichte der Pidagogik vom Wiederaufbliihen klassischer Studien bis auf 
unsere Zeit, von Karl von Raumer. (History of Pedagogics, from the Revival of 
Classical Studies to our Time, by Karl von Raumer.) 4 vols. 8vo. Stuttgardt, 
1846-56. A second edition has been published. This work, though open to 
some criticism, both in regard to plan and execution, is yet a valuable, and, what 
is less commonly true of German works of the kind, a very readable performance. 
The greater part of it has been translated and published in Dr. Barnard’s Journal. 
We hope it is his intention to publish it separately. 
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the 238 pages of this part; the remainder consists of brief 
biographical sketches of some of his most distinguished pu- 
pils and followers in Germany,— names that will be for the 
most part new to American readers, but most of them stand- 
ing high on the honorable roll of educational benefactors in 
the Old World, and deserving to be better known by all who 
take an interest in the subject here. The Second Part consists 
entirely of translations of extracts from Pestalozzi’s numerous 
publications, the chief place being given to an abridgment of 
his famous story, “‘ Leonard and Gertrude.” 

We rejoice at the appearance of any work that will make 
Father. Pestalozzi better known to American readers; for we 
hold that his life and labors must be the starting-point in the 
studies of every one who would understand what modern edu- 
cation is, or who would fit himself for doing anything to im- 
prove its methods or promote its interests. What the labors 
of Bacon were to the Philosophy of Nature, that the labors of 
the poor Swiss schoolmaster were to the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, — the landmark of a great reformation, the starting-point 
of anew era. And just as no man of science now puts a sin- 
gle question to Nature to discover her hidden mysteries, save 
in the light of the principles laid down by the great English 
thinker, so not the humblest teacher in the poorest village of 
Europe or America but is more or less influenced, consciously 
or unconsciously, in all his teaching, and in all his experi- 
ments, by the life and labors of the humble Swiss. We need 
not say, therefore, of what importance we consider it that the 
story of his life should be better known, and the meaning of 
his labors understood and appreciated; for though all our 
schools and teachers feel his influence, we are far from think- 
ing that’ they feel it ag they should, or that his labors have be- 
gun to bring forth, at least among us, all the good fruit they 
are capable of producing. 

There was a period, some twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
when, through the efforts of several enlightened teachers, and 
the publication of the admirable arithmetics of Warren Col- 
burn, — books truly Pestalozzian in their structure and prin- 
ciples, — much attention was attracted to his name; but, like 
other noble names, it was subjected to more or less misunder- 
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standing and abuse through its assumption by charlatans and 
pretenders. We are not sure that “ Pestalozzianism ”’ does 
not at this moment stand in the minds of many people for 
something a little out of the safe way,—something in the 
nature of those royal roads and short cuts to knowledge of 
which quacks put forth so many. If it is really so, it is very 
much to be regretted. The very essence of Pestalozzianism 
— if we must use such an uncouth word — consists in its 
being at war with all forms of quackery and false learning. 


_ It was nothing less than the first philosophical attempt at in- 


vestigating the right methods and principles of mental culture. 
It will be Pestalozzi’s undying glory, that he first appreciated 
the extent and importance of this problem, and was the first 
to enter on the path which all succeeding inquirers have fol- 
lowed. In that history of modern civilization to which the 
future will at some period give birth, we think his name will 
take a more prominent place than in any history at present 
known to us. 

We cannot say that Herr von Raumer has been altogether 
happy in his treatment of his subject. He thinks he finds 
that Pestalozzi ‘was not strictly orthodox in his belief on all 
the points of Luther’s Catechism, in which he is probably 
quite correct. But he proceeds from that to the conclusion 
that Pestalozzi was but an indifferent Christian, in which he 
is very incorrect indeed. The man who spent a long and 
troubled life in the service of the highest interests of his fellow- 
men, and more especially of the poor, the ignorant, and the 
oppressed, and in that service sacrificed all selfish considera- 
tions, giving time, health, property, everything he possessed, 
to the cause to which he had devoted himself, was surely a 
pretty good practical Christian, whatever may have been his 
views of the Lutheran Catechism. Who shall dare cast a stone 
at him? says Herr von Raumer. Who indeed? He of whom 
Lavater said, “ A man so thoroughly imbued in feeling, word, 
and deed with the spirit of the Saviour, I never before met,” 
can well dispense with Herr von Raumer’s charity. “I car- 
ried away with me,” says Dr. Nonke, “the image of a man 
who forgot himself his whole life long, and in a spirit of the 
most self-sacrificing love lived with children, with the poor, and 
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the neglected ;—-a man who looked upon children as God’s 
seed-corn to be planted and tended with pure hands and pious 
thought, as beings to be developed according to the holy laws 
of their inner nature, and who therefore listened and sought 
for those laws with reverent care ;—a man who, in poverty 
and sorrow, in the midst of contempt and neglect, ceased not 
to love and to bless, to give and to help; who made himself 
poor to build homes for the poor, and a beggar that he might 
teach beggars to live like Christians and like men.” * Surely 
this is the picture of a tolerable Christian. 

Unfortunately, also, Von Raumer visited Yverdun for the 
purpose of studying Pestalozzi’s system at a time when those 
unhappy dissensions among his assistants, which so embit- 
tered their master’s life, were at their highest, and he seems 
to have taken a decidedly partisan share in them on the side 
of one who, if we can believe other trustworthy accounts, was 
possessed with a spirit very different from that of Pestalozzi 
himself. For these reasons, interesting as his account is, 
and accurate in all its principal details, we do not think that 
it gives an adequate view of Pestalozzi’s real greatness. We 
think he is disposed to dwell too much upon his short-comings, 
and upon the dark side of his troubled life. If the reader, 
however, will make allowance for this bias, we can most 
heartily recommend the book, as well worthy to take its place 
among the few really valuable and helpful books on Education 
that our language possesses. 

That Pestalozzi had great weaknesses and defects of char- 
acter, his warmest admirers cannot deny; that he had no 
practical skill in applying his own principles, that his teach- 
ing was sometimes even carried on in direct opposition to 
them, that he had, as he himself acknowledges, “‘ an unrivalled 
incapacity to govern,” —a defect which entailed endless un- 
happiness upon him, and constantly hindered the success of his 
practical undertaking, — is abundantly evident in the accounts 
of even his most partial friends. But it is all the stronger 
evidence of the depth and vitality of the great principles he 
advocated, that he could produce such a profound influence 





* “Centennial Celebration of Pestalozzi’s Birthday at Hildburghausen,” p. 42. 
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upon Europe, in spite of all their practical failures. Those 
principles have leavened the educational systems of the civil- 
ized world, and now, to the young teacher desirous of mas- 
tering the true philosophy of his profession, we can point out 
no better course of study than is afforded by the writings of 
the genuine Pestalozzians. 
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THE President of the United States has said that slavery 
exists in the Territories under the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. Douglas has said that slavery is neither established nor 
prohibited by the Federal Constitution, but that the people of 
the Territories are “‘ perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Douglas agrees with the Presi- 
dent in the assumption that the Constitution of the United 
States extends over and is authoritative in the Territories, 
but disagrees with him as to the interpretation and power of 
that instrument. 

Others have said that slavery does not exist by force of the 
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Federal Constitution ; that the people of the Territories have 
not power of themselves, but that the Federal Congress alone 
has power to establish slavery in the Territories before and up 
to the time‘when each Territory shall become a State, by the 
adoption of a State constitution, and admission into the Union. 

It is unimportant to search the sources and trace the history 
of these doctrines, as now understood: to test them by the 
application of well-established and incontrovertible principles, 
is the purpose of this article. 

When there is a difference of opinion in regard to the 
meaning of any writing, and important measures are to be 
determined by the explanation which shall be adopted, it 
would seem fair to insist that the advocates of either side 
should adhere throughout, in all essential particulars, to the 
rules of construction first agreed to and acted upon by them. 
The principles of logic and of legal interpretation alike de- 
mand this; it would seem impossible without it to make 
the interpretations of different portions consist with each 
other as parts of the same instrument. The remark applies 
as forcibly to parties as to individuals. : 

The party of which the President, at the time of his elec- 
tion, and at the time when he enunciated the theory above 
imputed to him, was the head, adopted the rule of strict con- 
struction, as wise and safe, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
meaning of the Federal Constitution. This rule has often had 
a determining force, and was urgently put forward in support 
of the doctrines which formed the basis of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act. It was thought by the advocates of that measure that 
the clause of the Constitution authorizing Congress “ to make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory and 
other property belonging to the United States,’”’ gave Congress 
no legal right to make laws for the municipal government of 
the Territories. 

We do not now wish to dispute the correctness of that 
opinion. The language is not explicit to the effect that 
Congress shall regulate the municipal affairs of the Terri- 
tories; although we think there need be no doubt as to its 
meaning and intention. But this language, in favor of the 
power of Congress to govern the Territories, would seem 
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quite as explicit as any that can be found in the Constitu- 
tion in favor of establishing slavery in the Territories. 

The right to institute slavery in the Territories cannot be 
reserved either to the States or to the people, if it already 
exists there under the Constitution of the United States. 
Yet we are unable to discover in that instrument, unless it 
be in the clause respecting rules for the regulation of the 
territory and other property belonging to the United States, 
any language which expressly, or by implication, delegates to 
the United States the power to establish slavery in the terri- 
torial, or any other, portion of the national domain. Nor do 
we find language by which the Constitution invests itself with 
power to establish any domestic institution. 

The decision of “ the highest tribunal known to our laws,” 
summoned by Mr. Buchanan to the support of his theory, is 
that given in the case of Dred Scott, in which the Supreme 
Court of the United States reiterated the well-established 
principle, that the Constitution “ must be construed and ad- 
ministered now according to its meaning and intention when 
it was formed and adopted.” 

The “ meaning and intention” of an instrument must be 
the meaning and intention of its authors. If the clauses of 
the Constitution which refer to slavery contain greater po- 
tency for the establishment of slavery in the Territories than 
shall appear from a careful examination of them, it must arise 
from a hidden power infused into them by the intention of the 
framers of that instrument. Did the authors design to give to 
these portions of the Constitution the power to call into being 
the institution of involuntary servitude in the Territories then 
or subsequently belonging to the United States, contrary to 
the obvious meaning of the language? It cannot be said that 
the delegates from the Northern States entertained this pur- 
pose. If, then, such intention existed at all, it was ineffectual 
for want of unanimity. But was it the design of Southern 
statesmen either in or out of the convention ? 

Let Patrick Henry speak for them : — 

“Ts it not amazing, that, at a time when the rights of hu- 
manity are defined with precision, in a country above all others 
fond of liberty, that in such an age, and in such a country, we 
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find men, professing a religion the most humane and gentle, 
adopting a principle as repugnant to humanity as it is incon- 
sistent with the Bible and destructive to liberty.” 

Let William Pinckney speak for them : — 

‘‘TIniquitous and most dishonorable to Maryland is that 
dreary system of partial bondage which her laws have hith- 
erto supported with a solicitude worthy of a better object, and 
her citizens by their practice countenanced. Founded in a 
disgraceful traffic, to which the parent country lent her foster- 
ing aid from motives of interest, but which even she would 
have disdained to encourage had England been the destined 
mart of such inhuman merchandise, its continuance is as 
shameful as its origin.” 

Let Thomas Jefferson answer for the whole country : — 

‘With what execration should the statesman be loaded, 
who, permitting one half of the citizens to trample on the 
rights of the other, transforms those into despots and these 
into enemies, — destroys the morals of one part and the amor 
patrie of the other. And can the liberties of the nation be 
thought secure, when we have refused the only firm basis, a 
conviction in the minds of the people that these liberties are 
the gift of God ?—that they are not to be violated but with 
his wrath? Indeed, I tremble for my country, when I recol- 
lect that God is just; that his justice cannot sleep forever ; 
that, considering numbers, nature, and natural means only, a 
revolution in the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situations, 
is among possible events, and that it may become probable by 
a supernatural interference. The Almighty has no attribute 
which can take side with us in such a contest.” 

The Convention in which the Constitution was framed was 
in session at the same time with the Congress of the Confed- 
eration which passed the Ordinance of 1787. Some of the 
members of this Convention were also members of the Con- 
gress. It cannot be presumed that these men intended to 
insert in the Constitution even an implied provision, which, 
by force of express terms in that instrument, should render 
forever null and void the clause of that Ordinance prohibiting 
forever involuntary servitude. To presume an intention of 
this kind on the part of these men, were to cast a most unjust 
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and unwarranted aspersion on their reputation for sagacity 
and integrity. 

But all contemporary discussion, legislation, and judicial 
interpretation proves unequivocally that the statesmen who 
were instrumental in the formation of the Constitution, and in 
securing its adoption, entertained no design to extend slavery 
by giving it a constitutional sanction. The contrary every- 
where appears. It can hardly be said, therefore, with any 
show of reason, that the ‘meaning and intention” of the 
Constitution legalizes slavery in the Territories. 

Having thus shown that no hidden or unexpressed meaning 
and intention, given to the Constitution by its authors, involves 
this power, but that, on the contrary, the Constitution says 
upon this subject all that it means, we proceed to examine the 
merits of the theory advanced by Mr. Buchanan. 

We do not intend to discuss the social, political, moral, or 
religious aspects of slavery; nor is it to our present purpose 
to assert or deny that the common good of all concerned may 
warrant the substitution of municipal law, by which it is 
authorized, for natural law, by which it is forbidden. We 
wish merely to ascertain the secret of its legal existence. 

Formerly the law of might was the law of nations. The 
vanquished, who fell into the hands of their enemies, were 
spoil belonging to the victors ; and death, slavery, or liberty for 
a price, was their lot. If not ransomed, or preserved for ser- 
vitude, they were slain. Hence Justinian’s derivation of the 
Latin word for slave : —‘“‘ Slaves are denominated servi, from 
the practice of our generals to sell their captives, and thus 
preserve and not slay them.” ‘“ Servi autem ex eo appellati 
sunt, quod imperatores captivos vendere, ac per hoc servare, 
mec occidere, solent.” 

In his definition of slavery, Justinian admits that it does 
not exist by the law of nature : —“ Slavery is an appointment 
of the law of nations by which one man is subjected to the 
dominion of another, contrary to natural right.” ‘ Servitus 
autem est constitutio juris gentium, qua quis dominio alieno 
contra naturam subjicitur.” 

The civilization which resulted from Christianity has re- 
pealed this law of nations. It has gone further, and attempted 
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to enact a law which shall so far recognize natural justice as 
to forbid trade in slaves among enlightened nations. Writers 
on natural law, common law judges, and statesmen, — Grotius 
and Rutherforth, Mansfield and Best, Patrick Henry, William 
Pinckney, Thomas Jefferson, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and 
a host of others, — have borne willing testimony to the truth 
of the proposition that involuntary servitude cannot exist by 
natural right, and have supported it with all the — of 
learning, wisdom, and eloquence. 

But it is said that slavery may exist “ permissively.” If 
this means anything, it means that the penalties otherwise 
incurred by a violation of the universal and immutable laws 
of justice and natural right are suspended. Mere’ permissive 
law, in respect to this subject, can be nothing more than a sus- 
pension of the laws of civilized society, by which the law of 
force resumes its sway; it can give no protection to property 
in slaves; if it does, it becomes to all intents and purposes a 
positive enactment in favor of slavery.. But what exists by 
suspension of law only, cannot be said to have a legal exist- 
ence,—— cannot be said to be the creature of law. Slavery, 
therefore, cannot exist in the Territories of the United States, 
with the sanction and protection of law, unless instituted by 
positive law. 

If it be true, then, that slavery exists in the Territories 
under the Constitution of the United States, it must follow 
that, so far as relates to this subject, the Constitution has the 
force of municipal law. Whatever powers of this kind the 
Constitution now contains, it has contained since the time of 
its adoption; no provisions on the subject have since been 
added. Evidently this operation of the Constitution cannot 
be confined to the Territories. No language in the provisions 
relating to slavery, or in any other part of the instrument, 
limits the effect of these provisions to the Territories only, 
before and up to the time when they become States. On the 
contrary, the States are expressly mentioned in the clauses 
containing these provisions, while no reference is made to the 
Territories in any way. The Constitution, then, even admit- 
ting that it extends over the Territories in the same manner, 
and with the same force, as over the States, possesses no more 
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power in itself to institute slavery as a legal domestic relation 
in the one than in the other. 

The Constitution provided for itself, and each of the origi- 
nal thirteen States when it adopted the Constitution, and 
each of the new States when it was admitted, agreed, that 
“this Constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, 


or which shall be made, under the authority of the United . 


States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the consti- 
tution or Iaws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

No provisions in the Federal Constitution in any way qual- 
ify this assertion of supremacy. No language which it con- 
tains could be tortured into a confession of its own weakness. 
Nothing in it could be made to mean that the provisions which 
establish slavery in the Territories may be overridden by the 
constitutions with which such Territories shall come into the 
Union as States. No exception is made in favor of State laws 
which may be passed for the purpose of abolishing slavery. 
Of itself, the Federal Constitution is immutable. It requires 
no complement to make it complete. It is not flexible, or a 
variable quantity which adapts itself to the provisions of the 
organic laws of States. If it establishes involuntary servitude 
in any district, no people in that district, no people in the Ter- 
ritories, no people in the States, no power on earth but the 
united people of the States united, can render involuntary ser- 
vitude illegal in that district. For this can only be done by 
changing the form and character of the instrument itself. 

If, by force of its inherent qualities, the Constitution of the 
United States institutes and legalizes slavery anywhere, it 
must do so everywhere in the country over which it is the 
supreme law, so long as the provisions by which slavery is 
instituted are not specially restrained by the instrument itself 
to a particular portion of the country, or expunged by the 
people. 

It may be said with as much show of reason, that, when the 
population of a State shall have reached a given number, the 
people of that State, so far as they are concerned, may abro- 
gate the provision of the Constitution which forbids it, and 
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lawfully send more than two Senators to Congress; or that, as 


soon as the Union shall contain a given number of foreign- 
born citizens, the people of the United States, without alter- 
ing the supreme law, by which it is prohibited, may make a 
person who is an alien by birth the lawful chief magistrate 
of the nation ; as it can be said that the people of a Territory, 
when they shall have increased to the number requisite for 
the formation of a State organization, by adopting a constitu- 
tion, or by legislative enactments under such constitution, 
can neutralize provisions of the Federal Constitution which 
establish slavery. 

Admitting that there are such provisions, according to the 
President’s interpretation, there neither are, nor can be, under 
the Constitution of the United States, free Territories or free 
States, if by free’ States be meant political communities where 
the rights and liberties of all men are equally cared for, — 
where the law of might is in no case acknowledged by munici- 
pal law to be superior to natural and eternal justice. 

We have now fairly laid open Mr. Buchanan’s doctrine, in 
its legitimate development. Here we may delay a moment to 
inquire what laws regulate the relation of master and slave, — 
protect and enforce their respective rights in the Territories, 
before Congress or the Territorial government shall have leg- 
islated in regard to the matter. 

The Constitution is not a code of laws, nor any part of a 
code. It is not in the nature of it todefine property. It fur- 
nishes no remedies. It merely regulates the exercise of the 
powers which constitute a government, and is only called into 
operation by statutes. Its function is to provide for the ad- 
ministration of government, and to test laws after they are 
made, and pronounce them valid or invalid. It has no knowl- 
edge of persons; it affects them only through legislation. 
Whatever, therefore, the nature of those parts which are able 
to create slavery, they are inoperative till brought to bear on 
individuals by legislative acts. 

The laws of the United States do not supply the deficiencies 
of the Constitution in this respect. There are no United 
States statutes establishing and regulating slavery. The 
United States cannot be said to have a complete body of laws; 
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municipal laws they have none, and the United States courts 
are even bound, in many instances, by the laws of the several 
States. 

If slavery, therefore, exist in the Territories by virtue of 
the Constitution, it must be in its most general sense, defined 
only by the law of force. If the laws of the slave States go to 
the Territories to regulate the relation of master and slave, 
the laws of the free States go there, by the same process, and 
with the same validity, to forbid that relation. But if, by an 
unsolved, and till now unsuspected, mystery in the nature 
and operation of our laws, police regulations instituting ard 
guarding slavery are carried into the Territories, while those 
which prohibit it are excluded, a great difficulty is still to be 
overcome. For if the laws of one slave State may be trans- 
ferred with slaves, the laws of all the slave States may be car- 
ried into the Territories, and an inextinguishable conflict of 
laws thus arises, because the statutes of the different slave 
States by no means agree. 

But it may well be questioned whether the laws of the 
United States, or of the several States, can of themselves be- 
come operative in the Territories. Law is an instrument 
without procreative power, impotent to enlarge or diminish 
itself, — to extend or contract the limits of its authority. Its 
very essence is immutability. It is common to say that a law 
has been altered; but, strictly speaking, a law cannot be 
changed ; it may be annulled; new laws may be substituted 
in whole or in part for old ones. The laws, therefore, of one 
country cannot exist in another, unless adopted or established 
by express enactment of the competent ruling power. Laws 
unenforced are of no value, and they can only be brought to 
bear on a people through judicial and executive officers. All 
the machinery for rendering effective the municipal regula- 
tions of a government in any district is not instantly changed 
the moment the sovereignty of such district changes hands, as 
the result of conquest or treaty. If the laws of a victorious 
people at once, without any act to bring about such a conse- 
quence, but of their own inherent force, extended to the van- 
quished, there could be no such thing as a subject country. 
For the inhabitants of the country subjected would instantly, 
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by the very act of surrender, become entitled to all the various 
rights of the citizens of the dominant country. Surrender 
would then be a quick way of gaining citizenship under a for- 
eign government. What is true in this regard of a conquered 
country, must be equally true of territory acquired in any 
manner, as the nature and power of the laws is not changed 
by the manner of the acquisition. 

The laws and peculiar institutions of a republic produce no 
effects different in this respect from those of any other system 
of government on the inhabitants of territory obtained by 
conquest or cession. Else the Romans would never have 
known municipal distinctions, and the municipia would never 
have existed. 

The character of our laws may differ, but their nature can- 
not differ from those of other nations. Hence the laws of the 
United States, or of the several States, have no greater inhe- 
rent power of expansion than those of any other country. 
Our territorial possessions have all been obtained by conquest 
or cession; none by occupancy. There is nothing, therefore, 
in the manner of the acquisition, or the character of the ter- 
ritory acquired, which establishes the laws of the Union, or of 
any part of it, over the inhabitants of the Territories. 

It has never been insisted that, in territory acquired by 
Great Britain, the laws of England, or even those of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, are operative, unless for that purpose expressly 
enacted or extended by Parliamentary decree. On the con- 
trary, it is a well-known fact that the laws of Great Britain do 
not extend to its own Colonies in a conquered country. If an 
uninhabited country be discovered and colonized, English 
laws, to some extent, go thither with English subjects. But 
in case of conquest, or cession by treaty, it is different. Sir 
William Blackstone says, citing legal authorities in support of 
his statements : — 

“It hath been held, that if an uninhabited country be dis- 
covered and planted by English subjects, all the English laws 
then in being, which are the birthright of every subject, are 
immediately there in force. But this must be understood 
with very many and very great restrictions. Such colonists 
carry with them only so much of the English law as is ap- 
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plicable to their own situation and the condition of an infant 
colony ; such, for instance, as the general rules of inheritance, 
and of protection from personal injuries. The artificial refine- 
ments and distinctions incident to the property of a great and 
commercial people, the laws of police and revenue, (such es- 
pecially as are enforced by penalties,) the mode of maintenance 
for the established clergy, the jurisdiction of spiritual courts, 
and a multitude of other provisions, are neither necessary nor 
convenient for them, and therefore not in force. But in 
conquered or ceded countries, that have already laws of their 
own, the king may indeed alter and change those laws; but 
till he does actually change them, the ancient laws of the 
country remain, unless such as are against the law of God, 
as in the case of an infidel country. 

‘“ Our American plantations are principally of this latter 
sort, being obtained in the last century, either by right of 
conquest, or driving out the nations, (with what natural jus- 
tice I shall not at present inquire,) or by treaties. And 
therefore the common law of England, as such, has no allow- 
ance or authority there; they being no part of the mother 
country, but distinct (though dependent) dominions. They 
are subject, however, to the control of the Parliament, though 
(like Ireland, Man, and the rest) not bound by any acts of 
Parliament, unless particularly named.” 

It may be said, that it is impossible to reason from England, 
and its political relations, to the United States, because of the 
radical difference in the political institutions of the two coun- 
tries. We admit the premises, but not the conclusion. The 
principles of international jurisprudence, so well expressed by 
Blackstone, are alike applicable to all nations, whatever the 
character of their polity. The relation of the United States 
to England is, obviously, the same as that of England to the 
United States. The relation of the United States to Spain is 
the same as that of England to Spain. To all nations they 
both alike sustain the character of independent sovereign 
nations of equal rank. The character of the government, 
which is internal in all its effects, does not influence the 
external relation. The relation of the United’ States to Mex- 
ico subjugated by American prowess must be the same as that 
7 * 
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of Great Britain to Mexico subjugated by British prowess ; 
unless there be an inherent peculiarity in the laws of the 
United States, considered merely as laws, derived from the 
nature of the government. But law does not know its maker, 
and takes no impress of its image save as to character. Law 
is the creature of sovereignty, and not of those by whom the 
sovereign power is wielded. Sovereignty retains its integ- 
rity however distributed. The sovereignty of a democracy is 
not different from that of a monarchy ; it is only differently 
vested. 

The rule of international law, by which the laws of territory 
acquired by conquest or cession remain in force till they are 
annulled, and a substitution made, by the ruling sovereign, 
is based, by some writers, upon equity and natural justice. 
But, leaving equity and justice out of view, the rule would 
seem to exist from the very nature of the case, unless the 
people of the acquired territory be deprived of all law for a 
period. 

Upon what facts, or upon what language in the instrument 
itself, does the President found his interpretation of the Con- 
stitution ? He shall answer for himself in the words of his 
Letter : — 

“If a confederation of sovereign states acquire a new terri- 
tory at the expense of the common blood and treasure, surely 
one set of the partners can have no right to exclude the other 
from its enjoyment, by prohibiting them from taking into it 
whatever is recognized to be property by the common Con- 
stitution.” | 

It appears, then, that slavery is made to exist in the Terri- 
tories through the efficacy of a recognition of property in slaves 
by the Federal Constitution. To this proposition we shall 
presently give our attention. But first it may be worth while 
to pause for the purpose of suggesting that the partners — 
inhabitants of slaveholding and non-slaveholding States — are 
equally denied the enjoyment of the profits arising from slave 
labor in the Territories, by the theory which makes the Terri- 
tories free ; and that every kind of natural property, from all 
parts of the Union alike, may go with its owner to the Terri- 
tories, whether they be free or slave. From which it would 
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seem that the real inequality and injustice would arise from 
the introduction of an artificial system for the creation of 
property, working an advantage alone to one portion of the 
States and a disadvantage to the other portion. 

But this recognition of property in slaves, wholly unqualified 
as it is, must also recognize the validity of the first claim, and, 
consequently, the legality of the original manner of acquiring 
title to such property. For unless he who first claims a chattel 
have a good title, he can convey none to the person who may 
buy of him. The person from whom a horse has been stolen 
may reclaim the animal wherever he shall find him, without 
regard to the purchaser’s innocence of all complicity with the 
theft. It must follow, therefore, that the Constitution of the 
United States, so far as such recognition has authority, estab- 
lishes the law of nations which was in operation before the 


advent of Christianity. If, then, the President’s doctrine - 


should be adopted and acted upon as the true theory of the 
Constitution, it should be no matter of surprise, that, in the 
course of events, an American farmer should have the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing a stout, healthy young English, French, 
or Spanish nobleman to work side by side with a half-breed 
Mexican, a South-Sea Islander, or a negro. It is to no pur- 
pose to say that this recognition in the Constitution is qualified 
by the laws of the slave States. No reference is made to the 
laws of any one State in order to make such qualification, nor 
to the laws of all the States; and if the law of all the slave 
States be taken, as they may and must, if those of any one are, 
inextricable confusion would result. Besides, the definition of 
a slave in some of their codes is comprehensive enough to em- 
brace men of any race or nation, as, for instance, in the code 
of Louisiana : — 

‘‘ A slave is one who is in the power of a master, to whom 
he belongs. The master may sell him, dispose of his person, 
his industry, and his labor; he can do nothing, possess noth- 
ing, nor acquire anything, but what must belong to his 
master.” 

Such slavery is the creature of a recognition. But recog- 
nition has not creative energy; neither is it a creative act. 
Its object must be a thing already in existence. This object 
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is not and cannot be changed by the act of recognition, either 
by being enlarged or diminished in itself or its effects. 

Even ratification, when necessary to give vitality to laws, 
can make no change in their form, or the limits of the terri- 
tory within which they are effective. The recognition by 
Great Britain of the fact that a man may lawfully have a 
plurality of wives in Turkey, and exercise marital rights over 
them, does not extend to Great Britain or any of its colonies 
the laws which regulate the marriage relation in the Sultan’s 
dominions. 

If all the nations of Europe should form a political union, 
vesting in a general government the management of all na- 
tional affairs, and reserving to themselves the regulation of 
their own domestic institutions; and if their constitution, 
defining and regulating the powers of the general government, 
‘ should contain a provision enjoining upon the other states em- 
braced in the union the duty of surrendering to his master 
any serf who should escape across the boundaries of Russia ; 
or should provide that three fifths of the number of serfs 
should be added to the classes of population enumerated in 
those countries where hereditary bondage does not exist, and 
thus be taxed and represented in thé general government ; — 
such provisions, and such a recognition of property in serfs, 
could not be thought to establish and legalize throughout 
Europe the system of slavery by which serfs are held in 
Russia. 

And if this European confederacy should subjugate or ob- 
tain by cession a portion of Asia or America, it would hardly 
be said that, in the territory thus acquired, serfs could legally 
be held in servitude, in the same manner as in Russia, because 
they were recognized as property by the common constitution. 

If all the territorial possessions of the United States should 
dissolve their connection with the general government, and 
form a union of states for themselves exactly similar to the 
Federal Union ; and if the several members of this new con- 
federation should agree by an article in their constitution that 
the marriage laws of Utah should be respected by the other 
states, so that the right of a Mormon husband to reclaim any 
one of his wives who might escape from Utah should not be 
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denied ; or even if it were in like manner agreed that “‘ repre- 
sentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union, 


according to their respective numbers, which shall be deter-. 


mined by adding to the whole number of free persons, includ- 
ing those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three fifths of all the wives, less one for 
each married man,” on the ground that the more wives, the 
more children, and the more wives and children, the more 
laborers in proportion to the number of inhabitants entitled to 
vote ; — such an agreement would hardly be thought to estab- 
lish polygamy, as a domestic institution, in all the states of 
the republic; much less to enact the laws of Utah, by which 
the rights of husbands, wives, and children, where family rela- 
tions are so complicated,gnust be defined and protected. 

And if this new confederation should add to its dominion 
by conquest or treaty, its constitution would scarcely be said 
to institute polygamy in this new territory, notwithstanding 
the express recognition in that instrument of the marital and 
legal interest of a married male inhabitant of Utah in a plu- 
rality of wives. Yet marriage, unlike slavery, is a contract 
entered into by mutual consent; polygamy cannot, therefore, 
be directly opposed to natural justice. 

But it may be worth while to enter on a brief examination, 
to ascertain whether, in reality, there be in the Constitution of 
the United States a recognition of property in slaves, and if 
so, what is its nature. 

For the purposes of this examination we may be pardoned 
for placing together all the different clauses of the Constitu- 
tion which, in any way, refer to slaves or slavery : — 

‘‘ Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of years, and ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other persons.” 

‘‘The migration or importation of such persons as any of 
the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not 
be prohibited by Congress prior to the year one thousand 
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eight hundred and eight; but a tax or duty may be imposed 
on each importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person.” 

‘‘ No amendment which may be made prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any manner affect 
the first clause [the quotation immediately preceding] in the 
ninth section of the first article.” 

** No person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due.” 

The history of the compromise by which the first of these 
clauses was inserted in the Constitution, need not be repeated. 
The second and third clauses, whieh may be considered as 
parts of one provision, were the result of another compromise. 

The last clause, had it not been agreed upon by a compro- 
mise, would contain, as it now does, as plain an admission and 
recognition of the principle held by the Northern States, that 
there can be no property in the moral, mental, and physical 
faculties of a man, as it does of that professed and acted upon 
by the Southern States. These conflicting recognitions must 
destroy each other. Consequently these several clauses con- 
tain no express or implied recognition of property in slaves. 
Were the language of this part of the Constitution, however, 
so ambiguous as to warrant the interpretation requisite to sus- 
tain Mr. Buchanan’s position, the explanation furnished by the 
debates in which this part of the Constitution was elaborated 
and agreed upon, would clear up the ambiguity and forbid 
such interpretation. Were a recognition of property in slaves 
fairly contained in these provisions, it would be only incidental, 
and a necessary but unintended consequence of admitting the 
validity and binding efficacy of local laws within the respective 
jurisdictions of the several States. This would in no manner 
be an express or direct recognition; would not have the force 
of an express recognition, whatever that might be ; and could 
in no sense be authoritative. | 

There is a manifest difference between an admission of the 
fact that laws instituting slavery exist in particular States, 
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coupled with a political compact that those laws shall be re- 
spected in certain specified instances beyond the State bounda- 
ries, and an article in the organic law of the Federal Union 
establishing the legal right of property in slaves. The Consti- . 
tution contains such an admission, and such a compact; but 
in regard to this subject it contains nothing more. 

But it is pertinent to consider whether the assumption, that 
the Federal Constitution extends to the Territories, be well 
grounded. And from this point, it will be observed, the ex- 
amination bears directly, also, upon the position of Senator 
Douglas. 

Municipal law may indeed, in some cases, be extended over 
a people, and have validity without their consent; but the 
popular will alone can render the provisions of a constitution 
obligatory. A constitution is not a law enacted by a sovereign 
power for the government of those from whom it may demand 
allegiance, but a rule adopted by sovereignty itself as its guide; 
a restraint voluntarily put upon its exercise of authority. An 
organic law imposed upon a community, without its express 
consent, cannot be a constitution. Although it might differ in 
character, it would be of the same class of government acts as 
the laws of Spain for the government of Spanish subjects, as 
the laws of the Russian autocrat, or as the laws of the tyrant 
of Syracuse. 

One man cannot adopt a constitution for another. Majori- 
ties, in the same community, may indeed, by general consent, 
adopt for minorities. One state cannot adopt a constitution 
for another. The act is personal with individual states as 
with individual men. It is the consent of the will to be gov- 
erned by a fixed plan. This plan is the only law of sover- 
eignty, and in the observance of it sovereignty surrenders none 
of its attributes ; for this observance is not by compulsion. 

A community of states cannot adopt a constitution for an- 
other community of states, nor for another state. If it could, 
the United States might compel new States into the Union 
with the requisite organizations. The organic law, by which 
Congress gives to the Territories a political existence, may as 
well be called a constitution, as the constitution of any State 
or of the United States extended over any territory or people 
without their own act and express assent. 
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The Constitution of the United States does not extend itself. 
Like all law, it possesses no self-acting power by which the 
limits of its authority are enlarged. It is extended over a new 
State by adoption, by the express wish of the inhabitants, who 

‘assume allegiance by the act of entrance into the Union. 

It may be said that many of the inhabitants of the Territories 
were formerly citizens of the States ; that there they inherited 
by birth, or acquired by naturalization, the rights secured to 
the citizens of the several States by the Constitution; that 
they carried these rights, which are inalienable, with them 
into the Territories ; that they still owe allegiance to the Con- 
stitution, and are entitled to its protection; whence it is 
proved that the Territories, as political societies, are under 
the authority of the Constitution of the United States. This 
proposition has a plausible aspect, but its soundness may well 
be questioned. 

Political rights, in any community, are factitious. They are 
part of a texture of circumstances, and no longer exist when 
the integrity of the texture is destroyed. No one can enjoy 
the privileges of citizenship in a political society of which he is 
nota member. The first requisite for membership of such a 
society is to have a domicile or settlement within its boundaries. 
This is the central figure in the web of circumstances. When 
a person crosses the confines of the state where he has enjoyed 

_the rights of citizenship, with the purpose of renouncing his 
domicile in that state and of acquiring another, his political re- 
lations are entirely changed. He can carry no political rights 
with him. The most that he can claim or hope is to enjoy in 
their fulness the privileges of citizens in the country to which 
he has removed, — the rights and privileges which exist there 
irrespective of persons as well as of the country whence they 
came. Even in the United States citizens of one State going 
to another are not “entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens”’ which exist in the State from which they came, 


but only those existing in the State whither they have gone. | 


A citizen of any one State is anywhere in the Federal Union 
equally protected by the Federal Constitution. It is not, 
however, because he carries his constitutional rights with him 
from State to State ; but because the Constitution regards the 
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citizens of the several States alike, and because it expressly 
provides that “ the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.” 


The enjoyment of the rights secured by the Federal Constitu- | 
tion is one of the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 


several States. 

But when a person crosses the boundaries of the Union, 
strictly so called, so that he is no longer a citizen of some one 
of the States, nothing secures to him the _ privileges of State 
citizenship. The clause of the Constitution which especially 
recognizes him as entitled to its protection while he remains 
in any one of the States, can no longer give him constitutional 
rights. If he go to Mexico, he may, in time, enjoy the rights 
of a Mexican citizen. If he go to England, he may become a 
British subject. In either case he gets but the political rights 
resulting from the new circumstances in which he has placed 


himself. So if he go into a Territory of the United States, he. 
may enjoy all the rights granted by the political society exist-. 


ing there, or which may afterwards be formed. But he does 
not carry the Constitution of the United States upon his shoul- 
ders, and spread it as a protecting canopy over the inhabitants 
of the Territory, whether they will or not. 

To argue that certain rights must exist in the Territories 
because the Constitution extends to them, and that the Con- 
stitution must extend to the Territories because certain rights 
exist there, seems not to be a conclusive method of reasoning. 

The argument, stated above, in favor of the proposition that 
the Constitution is carried into the Territories by the inhab- 
itants, would appear to be worth more, if all the people of the 
Territories had formerly been citizens of some one of the States. 
But this cannot be presumed to be the case even in a solitary 
instance. On the contrary, the chances are that a large por- 
tion may be foreigners, or persons from the States who have 
never enjoyed the full rights of citizenship. Obviously the 
Constitution protects all or none; its shadow is continuous. 
It must therefore follow, if this principle be correct, that a 
few persons, going from the States, may extend the Constitu- 
tion over many times their number, and bind them in alle- 
giance to it without reference to their wishes. This would 
VOL. LXVIII. — 5TH S. VOL. VI. NO. I. 8 
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be inconsistent with the theory of self-government and equal 
rights in the Territories, on which rests the very doctrine that 
the people of the Territories may claim constitutional rights 
under the Constitution of the United States. 

' But the general government has not seen fit to base its 
action with regard to the Territories on the principle con- 
tained in the proposition now under examination. One in- 
stance from many will illustrate this assertion. In order that 
the statement of historical facts and legal principles which 
we present may be authoritative, we shall quote from a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice Wayne in the year 
1853 : — 

‘“‘ California, or the port of San Francisco, had been con- 
quered by the arms of the United States as early as 1846. 
Shortly after, the United States had military possession of all 
Upper California. Early in 1847 the President, as constitu- 
tional Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy, authorized 
the military and naval commander of our forces in California 
to exercise the belligerent rights of a conqueror, and to form a 
civil government for the conquered country, and to impose 
duties on imports and tonnage as military contributions for 
the support of the government, and of the army which had 
the conquest in possession...... 

‘No one can doubt that these orders of the President, and 
the action of our army and navy commander in California in 
conformity with them, were according to the law of arms and 
the rights of conquest, or that they were operative until the 
ratification and exchange of a treaty of peace...... 

“The territory had been ceded as a conquest, and was to 
be preserved and governed as such until the sovereignty to 
which it had passed had legislated for it. That sover- 
eignty was the United States, under the Constitution, by 
which power had been given to Congress to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
or other property belonging to the United States, with the 
power also to admit new States into the Union, with only 
such limitations as are expressed in the section in which this 
power is given. The government of which Colonel Mason was 
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the executive had its origin in the lawful exercise of a bel- 
ligerent right over a conquered territory. It had been insti- 
tuted during the war by the command of the President of the 
United States. It was the government when the territory 


was ceded as a conquest, and it did not cease, as a matter of 


course, or as a necessary consequence of the restoration of 
peace. The President might have dissolved it by withdrawing 
the army and navy officers who administered it, but he did not 
do so. Congress could have put an end to it, but that was 
not done. ..... 

‘¢ Our conclusion, from what has been said, is, that the civil 
government of California, organized as it was from a right of 
conquest, did not cease or become defunct in consequence of 
the signature of the treaty, or from its ratification. We think 
it was continued over a ceded conquest, without any violation 
of the Constitution or laws of the United States, or that, until 
Congress legislated for it, the duties upon foreign goods im- 
ported into San Francisco were legally demanded and lawfully 
received by Mr. Harrison, the collector of the port, who re- 
ceived his appointment, according to instructions from Wash- 
ington, from Governor Mason.” 

The application of these extracts to our argument is obvious. 
Over a country acquired by conquest a government is insti- 
tuted, not by the people of that country; not by the people of 
the United States; not by the Federal Congress ;— an arbi- 
trary government, not republican in form, established by the 
word of a military and naval commander-in-chief, by whom 
naval and military officers are constituted its chief magistrates. 


This government exists even after the total surrender of the 


territory by treaty, and its complete incorporation into the 
territorial possessions of the United States; it exists, although 
many citizens of the United States have become inhabitants of 
the country under its jurisdiction ; it exists, notwithstanding 
its very officers are citizens of the United States; and it is 
declared by the highest tribunal in the land to have continued 
to exist “over a ceded conquest, without any violation of the 
Constitution or laws of the United States.” 

Assuming that the Constitution is extended over a new 
territory, either by conquest, cession by treaty, or the migra- 
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tion of American citizens, it would be somewhat difficult to 
explain how such a state of facts as that set forth above could 
legally come into existence and be continued. 

The Federal Constitution declares that Congress shall have 
power. “ to establish a uniform rule of naturalization.”’ No- 
where does a grant of power enjoin more plainly or surely the 
duty of exercising it than in this instance. From the very 
nature of the case this power is exclusively vested in Congress, 
as was more than once decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Chief Justice Marshall presiding. Nothing 
could be more opposed to the nature of our institutions, the 
promotion of our best interests, and our real and professed 
policy, than to close our doors against all foreigners, and by 
law declare that, from the period of the nation’s birth forever, 
none should enjoy the blessings of our government but those 
who were citizens at the time the Constitution was adopted 
and their descendants born in the country. Nothing, on the 
other hand, could be more mischievous or more destructive to 
the very existence of a nation, than unrestricted liberty to per- 
sons of every nation to come into the body politic at once, and 
from the very moment of their arrival in the country to par- 
ticipate in all the rights and privileges enjoyed by citizens. 
Citizenship could never survive such a state of things. 

Naturalization laws offer the only medium between these 
two extremes ; they allow foreigners to become citizens upon 
certain well-considered and reasonable conditions. No prop- 
osition, therefore, would seem to be plainer, than that it is the 
duty of those in whom the power is vested to make such rules 
of naturalization. Nor would anything seem to be more ob- 
vious, than that these rules must not only be uniform, but co- 
extensive with the Constitution. It would be folly indeed to 
attempt to prove that the provisions of an instrument, unless 
expressly restrained in their operation, must be authoritative 
wherever the instrument possesses authority. It-were to argue 
that the members of the human body, unless severed from the 
trunk, go with a man wherever he goes. 

Yet the political rights of people in the Territories are not 
in any respect regulated by the naturalization laws passed by 
Congress under the authority of the Constitution. On the 
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contrary, the enjoyment of those rights is granted to foreigners 
at the discretion of Congress, or of the Territorial governments. 
Very recently, in the year 1857, in the Territory of Kansas, 
under the administration of President Buchanan, the only 
qualification requisite to secure the privilege of voting on 
political questions of the utmost interest and importance was 
the assurance that the voter was an inhabitant of that Terri- 
tory at the instant of offering his vote, and had paid a tax of 
one dollar. 

The Constitution provides, that “‘ the judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in 
such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and 
inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior.” 


If the Constitution extends over the Territories, it would: 


seem that the judges, appointed for the Territories by the gen- 
eral government, must serve under the Constitution ; in which 
case their term of office would continue during good behavior, 
or for life. Yet in the Territories of Minnesota, Oregon, 
Washington, Nebraska, Kansas, New Mexico, and Utah, the 
judges have been appointed for a limited term of only four 
years, and in some instances they have been removed at 
pleasure by the President. 

The Constitution says that “ new States may be admitted 
by the Congress into this Union.” “This Union” would 
seem plainly to be the community of sovereign States, bound 
together by no treaty, no articles of confederation, but only by 
the Constitution, — a community whose extent and boundaries 
are alone defined by that instrument. For, manifestly, a 
state, with an organization precisely similar to that of any one 
of the United States, may exist in any country out of the 
Union; so that it is not the character of the government 
which in all cases defines the Union. This Union must there- 
fore be the aggregate of the separate political societies com- 
bined under the Federal Constitution. No provision is made 
in the Constitution itself, by which any separate political com- 
munity shall be under its authority and protection, without 
being a member of the Union. 

All the members of the Union are of equal rank ; the Con- 
8 * 
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stitution makes them so; it invariably speaks of them as 
States; the preservation of equality of rank and privilege 
among the States was one of its chief aims. Members of the 
Union cannot exist under the Constitution, and be deprived of 
the essential rights and privileges which were originally made 
common to all. If it could exist, such a state of things would 
endanger the “‘ domestic tranquillity,’ to insure which, among 
other things, the Constitution was expressly established. 

If Territories are under the Constitution, it would seem 
that they must be members of the Union, without the full 
rank and right of members. But this cannot be, as the very 
proposition is self-contradictory. 

If they are under the Constitution, not as members of the 
Union, but as Territories, we know not by what authority. 
‘Surely not by that of the Constitution, for they are only men- 
tioned or referred to in the clauses which empower Congress 
to exercise exclusive legislation in all places acquired for pub- 
lic purposes by cession of particular States, and to “ dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United States” ; 
surely not by the authority of Congress, which has never 
made the attempt by express enactment to extend the Consti- 
tution to the Territories, and which must utterly fail in such 
attempt for want of authority, and from the nature of the case, 
as has been shown already; surely not by the people of the 
United States, who are as inipotent in this respect as Con- 
gress, and quite as inactive; and surely not by the people of 
the Territories, for they have never, as inhabitants of the Ter- 
ritories, adopted the Constitution of the United States. Nor 
have they the power to do so if they would; for no provision 
is made in that instrument for the admission of Territories, as 
Territories, into the Union; they can come in only as States. 

But if the Territories are under the Constitution, that is, in 
the Union as Territories, nothing in the Constitution provides 
for their transformation into States. This transformation can 
only be affected by their admission into the Union, which, on 
the supposition upon which we are reasoning, can never occur ; 
for a thing cannot be admitted into a place which it already 
occupies, — @ person cannot be admitted into a community of 
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which he is already a member. Neither is there any provision 
in the Constitution which prohibits to the Territories the en- 
joyment of a full representation in both houses of Congress, 


such as the States enjoy. If the Territories were regarded as ~ 


under the Constitution, it would be but reasonable to suppose 
that, instead of providing for their admission, the Constitution 
would have provided for their erection into or promotion to 
the rank of States. It would have been but reasonable to sup- 
pose that provision would have been made for the purpose of 
regulating their representation in the national legislature, 
and their other political privileges and relations. As no such 
provision was made, it would appear evident that the meaning 
and intention of the Federal Constitution was not to recognize 
anything as under its authority and protection except States, 
by which it had been formally adopted by express act, or the 
process of admission into the Union. 

Indeed, it would seem, from a survey of the facts and con- 
siderations which have been adduced, to be an inevitable 
conclusion, that the Constitution of the United States does not 
extend over the Territories, or in any way affect them, except 
as it may limit the exercise of discretionary power by the gen- 
eral government in regard to them. Congress could not, for 
instance, establish a monarchical form of government in the 
Territories, because it would be an act plainly contrary to 
the spirit of our institutions, of which the Constitution is the 
basis, and to a rational policy, which imposes on republican 
governments the duty of fostering republican institutions. 
Other instances in which the power of the general government, 
so far as relates to the Territories, would be limited by the 
letter or spirit of the Constitution, will readily suggest them- 
selves, or easily be discovered. 

If, then, the people of the Territories may exercise the sov- 
ereign right of legislation, they may do so with greater free- 
dom, or, it might more properly be said, with fewer restrictions, 
than the people of the States; for the people of the States are 
controlled in their legislation by the Federal and State Consti- 
tutions, while the people of the Territories are subject to no 
such control. 

Whether the inhabitants of the Territories should dictate 
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their own municipal institutions is a political question, with 
which we do not propose to meddle. 

Whether they may claim such dictation as a right, is a legal 
question, and, as such, properly comes within the limits of this 
examination. 

Even were all agreed, as a matter of policy, that the wishes 
of a majority of the territorial inhabitants should decide the 
form and character of their institutions, it would be important 
to know whether they might themselves, of their own right, 
without permission or sanction, proceed to give effect to their 
wishes by legislation; or whether the power be in and the 
duty rest upon Congress to permit such legislation, author- 
izing or confirming before or after the fact. 

It is manifest that a political question cannot be decided by 
legal principles or judicial decisions. 

But Senator Douglas asserts “ that the people of the Terri- 
tories are entitled to all the rights, privileges, and immunities 
of self-government, in respect to their internal polity, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States.”’ 

This assertion raises directly and fairly the legal question 
stated above,—a question which, if not, strictly speaking, 
one of constitutional, may yet be called one of political law, 
embraced in the more comprehensive subject under examina- 
tion in connection with these doctrines, namely, the relation 
of the Territories to the general government. 

Legislative power is an attribute of sovereignty ; sovereignty, 
the attribute of a nation. Sovereignty is subject to no restric- 
tions except moral and physical impossibilities, and restrictions 
self-imposed. As has been said before, sovereignty preserves 
its integrity, however vested; and of necessity, from its na- 
ture, its characteristics never change. 

The sovereign power in this country, through the appointed 
means, may “dispose of” territory. If it may dispose of, it 
may exchange; if it may exchange, it may acquire. In 
acquiring territory the purpose of a sovereign power is, not 
to make a speculation and profit out of the soil, but to in- 
crease its revenues and strength by an addition of citizens or 
subjects. Often the soil of the territory acquired is owned 
entirely by the inhabitants. In such a case, unless a nation 
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acquire jurisdiction, — the right to govern, with all its inci- 
dents, — it acquires nothing. 

Although the sovereignty in this country is vested in the 
people, it is vested in them in their collective capacity as a 
nation, and not in their separate capacity as individuals. It 
is not an aggregate of sovereignties united by an aggregation 
of individuals ; the nation indues the individuals, not the indi- 
viduals the nation, with sovereignty. 

The nation, then, as such, exercises the rights of sovereign- 
ty, and wherever the nation is, there sovereignty resides. Its 
power may be exercised beyond the limits of its residence ; its 
residence may be changed with that of its possessor. 

Our sovereignty is like the franchise of a corporation ; mem- 
bers in their corporate capacity may exercise it, but are pow- 
erless to do so in their individual capacity. Individuals may 
come in and go out, succeed and abdicate in turn: the fran- 
chise remains intact, and unconscious of the changes. : 

When a person leaves the Union, strictly so called, that is, 
goes beyond the limits of the States into the Territories, or 
elsewhere, he loses, during the time of his absence, his corpo- 
rate rights. 

Sovereignty cannot be transferred to the Territories by mi- 
gration, as is easily shown by arguments drawn from what has 
been said on a previous page to prove that the Constitution 
and laws of the United States are not, and cannot be, carried 
into the Territories by immigrants. 

Neither can the immigrant find there sovereignty ready to 
indue him with sovereign power; because the jurisdiction, the 
sovereignty of the Territory, is already entirely vested in the 
nation to which such Territory belongs. For the same reason, 
he could not exercise there any inherent, inalienable sover- 
eignty, if such there be, of which he might be the possessor. 

But if a citizen of a State might carry with him to a Terri- 
tory all his rights, as such citizen, so that his political power 
and privileges were neither curtailed nor changed, he could 
then, at most, but claim the power and have the right to co- 
operate with the majority of citizens in the States, that is, with 
the rest of the nation, in the government of the Territory, just 
as he could have done had he not removed. As has been sug- 
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gested, however, it may often happen that a large majority of 
the inhabitants of a Territory have never been citizens of the 
United States. 

The preceding arguments apply with greater force to the 
case of a representative government than to that of a pure 
democracy, where the people legislate, judge, and execute 
immediately, that is to say, without the intermediate machin- 
ery of representation. 

In a representative government like that of the United 
States, the people exercise sovereign power by representation 
as well in the judicial and executive as in the legislative de- 
partments. This fact seems to be too often ignored. 

If the people of the Territories, from the nature of our pol- 
ity, derive the right to exercise the sovereign power of legisla- 
tion for themselves, they have an equal right, from the same 
source, to exercise the judicial and executive powers which 
appertain to sovereignty. 

Yet the strongest advocates of the doctrine of popular sov- 
ereignty have appointed, or concurred in appointing, judicial 
and executive officers for the Territories, without the least 
question as to their authority to act, or the least reference to 
the wishes of the inhabitants. 

If the people of the Territories have the right to legislate, 
and consequently to exercise the judicial and executive powers 
for themselves, they must have the right to prepare the means 
for legislating, judging, and executing; that is, to form a gov- 
ernment complete in all its branches. 

Therefore it would seem to follow, that if, as is asserted, 
they may legislate for themselves, the Territories are inde- 
pendent alike of the general government and of each other, 
and remain so till admitted to the Union. 

When admitted to the Union, they must consent to part 
with a portion of their sovereignty, and to take a republican 
form of government; but till that time they may choose for 
themselves. 

Such conclusions prove the premises untenable. 

Finally, it would seem to be the duty of the general govern- 
ment, appointed by the people to study and forward national 
interests, to govern the Territories, by granting authority to a 
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Territorial Legislature, or such other method as may be most 
politic, so that those who desire to migrate thither may be 
sure of protection, and thus encouraged to act as pioneers and 
increase the national wealth and strength; so that they may 
have no reason to fear the disorders of an unorganized people 
attempting to form a government, attempting to prevent the 
formation of a government, or attempting to misgovern, ac- 
cording to the character of those in influence. 

Here we rest from our examination. In our view, slavery is 
the creature alone of positive law; the Constitution, whether 
interpreted according to the rules of strict construction, or 
according to its meaning and intention, is totally deficient in 
respect to the creative legal energy of such positive law; the 
laws of the States and of the United States are impotent to 
extend themselves to the Territories; the existing laws of the 
United States are powerless to institute and regulate slavery ; 
a yecognition of property in slaves by the Federal Constitution 
is inefficient to produce slavery; the powers of the Constitu- 
tion, whatever they may be, are of no effect where the Con- 
stitution does not extend; the Constitution, as such, is power- 
less in the Territories ; individuals leaving the limits of the 
States lose the power to exercise sovereign rights ; sovereignty 
rests entire in the nation till voluntarily surrendered, or taken 
away by force; plenary power to govern the Territories neces- 
sarily resides in the national government; the national gov- 
ernment is under a sacred obligation to exercise that power. 

The theories of Mr. Buchanan and of Mr. Douglas have 
alike failed to stand the test. 
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Art. VI.—THE MESSIAH OF THE JEWS. 


1. Das Buch Henoch. Uebersetzt und erklirt von Dr. A. Ditimann. 
Leipzig. 1853. 

2. Die jiidische Apocalyptik in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung. in 
Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des Christenthums nebst einem Anhange 
tiber das Gnostische System des Basilides. Von Dr. A. Hireen- 
FELD, Prof. der Theol. in Jena. Jena. 1857. 


CHRISTIANITY, as everybody knows, derives its name from 
the Greek word Xpiores. This new word, foreign to the old 
classical vocabulary, had been expressly coined to correspond 
as closely as possible with the Hebrew word /1't/1), i. e. the 
Anointed, which originally and for a long time was the com- 
mon designation of all kings and high-priests, but gradually 
had become the exclusive title of the king-priest by eminence, 
the expected Saviour of the nation, the Christ or Messiah. 
And the sum and substance of the early “ Evangelium ” was 
essentially and specifically nothing but the “ glad tidings” 
that this Christ or Messiah had come, in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

It is, therefore, a matter of vital importance to have a clear 
and distinct understanding of what this Hebrew idea of a 
Messiah was, and whether and how far the Messianic claims 
set up for Jesus by his early followers, and their rejection by 
the highest Jewish authorities, were warranted by those pro- 
phetic oracles to which they both appealed as to their common 
tribunal and justification. 

What then was this idea of a Messiah ? 

Eros or Love — so the Platonic Socrates was taught by the 
prophetess Diotima— is the offspring of a mixed parentage, 
his father being indeed a god, and, as his name (Plutos) in- 
dicates, extremely rich, but his mother a mere woman, and 
poverty itself (Penia); and it is this descent from a mortal 
and an immortal, from a rich god and a poor woman, which 
accounts for the strange and contradictory peculiarities of 
their son, who is at once a beggar and a prodigal, a coward 
and a hero, rough-looking and tender-hearted, homely himself 
but the lover of every beauty. 
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As the offspring of a similar mixed parentage, and endowed 
with a similar disparity of predicates, we must consider the 
Jewish idea of a Messiah. In it, too, we can recognize a 


mixture of the heavenly and the earthly, — of the spiritual and > 


the fleshly,— of the absolute, universal, and eternal, and the 
merely temporal, national, and accidental. 

It is of the highest importance to get a thorough insight 
into the respective nature of these various elements, in order 
to avoid ‘a confusion of ideas which has been the source of 
incalculable error in Church, state, and theology, from the 
earliest days of Christianity down to the present. 

How did this idea of a Messiah originate ?— The wish and 
hope for happier days to come,— for a better future, when 
justice and goodness and freedom shall reign upon earth, — 
is more or less deeply seated in every human breast. We 
find the expression of it, connected or not connected with 
any particular individuality, in the religious beliefs of vari- 
ous nations; but in the Hebrew people there were peculiar 
agencies which tended to form and develop this hope, and 
give it a specifically national character. 

It had been the great and patriotic idea of that sublime 
genius, Moses, to unite the twelve hitherto divided tribes of 
Israel into one great brotherhood ; to give them an inde- 
pendent position among the nations of the earth; to keep 
them free from every human yoke, by making them the ser- 
vants of an invisible and heavenly King ; to inspire them with 
the proud consciousness that they were no longer — what they 
had been considered in Egypt — an unclean and inferior race, 
but a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation. 

But this great idea was never fully realized ; and for the very 
reason that it was so great. For hundreds of years the slaves 
of an idolatrous nation, and even after their exodus from the 
house of bondage continuing to live in the midst of idolatrous 
nations, this people became idolatrous also. Their rulers, in- 
stead of considering themselves, in the spirit of Moses, the ser- 
vants and earthly representatives of the invisible King, claimed 
the honor and obedience due to the latter for themselves, and 
became despots; the priests, if they did not give up the One 
God in name, gave him up in substance, making the mere 
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symbols, the temple, the sacrifices, fasting, circumcision, the 
letter of the law, to take the place of the realities of the spirit, 
and thus became idolaters within the temple, no better than 
those whom they cursed as being without. 

But the Spirit of God that had lived in Moses did not 
entirely depart from his people. It lived on in an almost 
unbroken succession of men, who, though none of them ever 
reached up to his gigantic proportions, still possessed a por- 
tion of his power, and who devoted it to the defending and 
continuing of his work. These men were the Prophets, the 
living embodiments of the spirit of Theocracy, the personified 
religious conscience of the nation, the tribunes not so much 
of the people as of the Lord himself. In them the exalted 
ideal of Moses still lived on, and the inextinguishable faith 
that it must, and the hope that sooner or later it would be 
realized. 

But when and how ? — This was the question that distressed 
them. The people of Israel, such as it then was, divided, en- 
slaved, sunk in idolatry and beastliness, with cruel, selfish 
kings and hypocritical priests, — this people surely cannot be 
that peculiar treasure of the Lord, that kingdom of priests, 
that holy nation, which the great lawgiver meant it should 
be. They must first be roused from the drunken sleep of sen- 
suality, tried and sifted, before they will be able to realize 
their ideal self. A day of trial, a day of purification, is the 
indispensable condition of the moral and political redemption 
of the nation. This time of purgatorial affliction, the pro- 
phetic language designates as “‘ the day of the Lord.” 

Terrible is the day of the Lord. A day of wrath is that 
day, —a day of trouble and distress, a day of wasting and deso- 
lation, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a day of trumpets 
and alarm. On that day, the lofty looks of man shall be hum- 
bled, and the haughtiness of men shall be bowed down, and 
the Lord alone shall be exalted. ‘On that day, a man shall 
cast his idols of silver and his idols of gold to the moles and 
the bats, and enter into the clefts of the rocks and hide him- 
self in the dust, for fear of the Lord, and for the glory of his 
majesty. Neither silver nor gold shall avail the sinners to de- 
liver them from the Lord’s wrath. The whole land shall be 
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devoured by the fire of his jealousy, and he shall make a 
speedy riddance of all that dwell in the land.” (See Isaiah 
ii.; Zephaniah i.) 

But when these fearful threats were actually realized, per- 
haps in a more literal sense than the prophets themselves had 
wished or expected, when first the northern kingdom of Israel 
fell, and its ten tribes were carried away captive by the Assyri- 
ans, when humiliation after humiliation fell upon the kingdom 
of Judah, when its king and nobility were, in their turn, led 
into captivity, when the sacred city and the holy temple were 
destroyed, and when every star of hope seemed utterly ex- 
tinct, — then, pity contending with hatred and overcoming in 
the prophets’ breast, they poured oil into the wounds their 
own words had made, and in the place of the threats which 
had been only too terribly realized, they now uttered words of 
the most comforting cheer and the most encouraging prom- 
ise. ‘¢ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your God. 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that 
her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned, 
that she hath received of the Lord’s hands double for all she 
has lost.” 

It is in these days of fearful calamity, of crushing affliction, 
of seemingly hopeless prostration, that the hope which had 
always lived in the hearts of the faithful, and had long ago 
found utterance from prophetic lips, spoke with the tones of 
firmest confidence, and the most unshakable conviction: ‘ De- 
spair not, O despair not, my afflicted people !— the Lord has 
afflicted you, but he has not forsaken you, he has chastised 
you sorely, but only because he loved you so much. Say not, 
O Zion, the Lord hath forsaken me, and my Lord hath for- 
gotten me. Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion on the son of her womb? Yea, 
they may forget, but I will not forget thee. For a short mo- 
ment have I forsaken thee, but with great kindness will I 
gather thee. In a little wrath I hid my face from thee for a 
moment, but with everlasting kindness will 1 have mercy on 
thee, thus saith the Lord thy redeemer. As I have sworn that 
the waters of Noah should no more go over the earth, so have 
I sworn that I would not be wroth with thee nor rebuke thee. 
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For the mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed, but 
my kindness shall not depart from thee, neither shall the cov- 
enant of my peace be removed. For thy Creator is thy hus- 
band, the Lord of hosts is his name; thy redeemer is the Holy 
One of Israel, God of the whole earth is he called.” 

If any one wants to know what love is, — love undying, love 
of a patriot for his country, love of a mother for her child, love 
of God for man,— let him read those glorious chapters of the 
most eloquent of prophetic writers (the great unknown author 
of Isaiah xl.—1lx.), and blush at the same time for that theol- 
ogy whose idea of God, when compared with that of the old 
Hebrew, appears, indeed, far less human, but surely not be- 
cause it is more divine. 

From the depth and fulness of their love for their fallen but 
still cherished people, from the strength of their faith — un- 
shaken by all appearances to the contrary —in the glorious 
future of Israel and the mercy of their God, the great patri- 
otic hearts uttered those prophecies which are designated by 
the generic name of Messianic. These prophecies, such as 
we find them scattered through the whole prophetic litera- 
ture, — which, from the oldest, Joel, down to the latest, Mala- 
chi, extends over a space of four or five hundred years, — of 
course vary much in their character, according to the times 
and the individualities of the prophets; but all have this com- 
mon central promise, that the realization of the great idea of 
Moses, so long deferred, shall at last be accomplished, and 
Israel shall be a kingdom of God upon this earth. 

Let us now gather into one focus all the rays of Messianic 
hope, as we find them scattered through the writings of the 
various prophets, and try to form out of the traits furnished by 
each one whole picture of the Messianic kingdom. 

There will come a time when all the dispersed and oppressed 
children of Israel will return from their various and distant 
places of captivity to the country of their fathers, from which at 
no time shall they again be driven out, Then there shall be 
no longer a North and a South, a kingdom of Israel and a 
kingdom of Judah, but all the twelve tribes shall be again 
united into one kingdom, and the capital of this united king- 
dom shall again be Jerusalem, which will stand for ever, the 
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beauty and glory of the world. Then shall there be no longer 
any idols and idol-worship in the land; but all shall worship 
but one God, even the Lord, not only with lip service, with 
fastings and sacrifices, but with a true worship of the heart. 
Yea, even the heathen shall acknowledge the God of Israel, 
and come up from year to year to worship him in his temple 
at Jerusalem, and to keep the feast of tabernacles; and the 
temple shall be a house of prayer for all nations. Then a uni- 
versal peace shall reign upon earth; swords shall be beaten 
into ploughshares, and spears into pruning-hooks ; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they any more 
war. And this happy change shall extend even to the ani- 
mal creation, for the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and 
young lion and the fatling together, and a little child shall 
lead them. 

Then, in this blessed time, the fallen throne of David shall 
again be restored, and upon it shall sit a descendant of his, 
who like his ancestor shall govern in the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and the fear of the Lord. He shall not judge 
after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of 
his ears; but with righteousness shall he judge the poor, and 
decide with equity for the meek of the earth. He shall smite 
the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of 
his lips shall he slay the wicked. And righteousness shall 
be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the cincture of his 
reins. To him above all others shall be given the name which 
had hitherto been the common designation of all kings and 
high-priests ; he shall be called by eminence “ the Anointed,” 
that is, the Messiah. 

As we said above, the various prophets do by no means fully 
agree in their prophecies respecting the Messianic age, neither 
do the individual prophets invariably adhere to the same 
standard ; but at different periods of their life the descriptions 
they give are different. So, for instance, — and this is a very 
remarkable circumstance, — do quite a number of the proph- 
ets, Joel, Obadiah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, make no 
mention whatever of a Messiah, and we are left in utter un- 
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certain‘;y whether they connected the realization of the Mes- 
sianic hope at all with a distinct individuality. Others, like 
Mal achi, only speak of a great prophet, who before the coming . 
of the great and dreadful day of the Lord shall be sent to turn 
‘she hearts of the fathers to the children, and the hearts of the 
children to their fathers. 

Again, from the expressions of some of the prophets, we 
might be led to believe that the expected Messiah was to be 
David himself (see Ezekiel xxvii. 24); from others, that he is 
to live forever ; while again others speak of sons of his as his 
successors. Again, the Messiah is in most places spoken of as 
a prince of peace, whereas in others he is represented as the 
conqueror of Edom and Philistia, and even of Assyria. Most 
prophecies represent his reign as undisturbed by any attack 
from foreign nations. Ezekiel speaks of an invasion of Gog 
and Magog. But notwithstanding these variations, there is 
one main body of Messianic hopes common to all, and the, idea 
of a personal Messiah, first and most emphatically expressed 
by Isaiah, ever after continued to be its centre. 

But when shall this much-needed, much-yearned-for Mes- 
siah come? when shall be the blessed time of his kingdom ? 
With regard to this important point, the prophecies are far 
from being very definite or concordant. As a general thing, 
we must believe that the prophets expected it at no very dis- 
tant time from their own, and connected it with the return of 
the people from the captivity. 

That these pious and patriotic hopes were never fulfilled, 
at least never according to their full and literal import, is 
sufficiently evident from the history of the nation, subsequent 
to the Babylonish captivity. Assyria, the destroyer of the 
northern kingdom of Israel, was indeed in its turn destroyed ; 
but the ten tribes that had been carried away never returned, 
nor was the Assyrian empire destroyed, as Micah had prophe- 
sied, by the promised glorious king of Judah, but by a foe 
who was to prove even more dangerous to Judah than Assyria, 
namely, by the Chaldzans, who, a short time: afterwards, like- 
wise destroyed Judah, Jerusalem, and the temple. 

The Chaldzan yoke was broken at last, though not by a hero 
yf the family of David, but by a foreign conqueror, Cyrus the 
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Persian. The captives of Judah were allowed to return to 
their country, but only very few availed themselves of the 
permission. Zerubbabel, who led them back, was indeed of 
the family of David, and was hailed as Messiah by some con- 
temporary prophets like Haggai and Zechariah; but how 
different from the hoped-for mighty king, of whose power 
and glory Isaiah had given so glowing a description! The 
returned Jews recovered indeed some kind of national exist- 
ence under the government of their high-priests, but the king- 
dom of Judah was not restored, and the Jews remained, as 
they had been, subject to a foreign ruler. Gradually even the 
prophetic spirit itself seemed to depart from this unhappy 
people, — driven away by idolatrous reverence for the letter of 
the law and traditional ordinances, — and the prophets gave 
way to scribes (ypaupareis) and rulers of synagogues. 

They were sad and dreary times, those two hundred years 
of the Persian dominion. Sad and dreary not so much on 
account of any particular oppression exercised by the Per- 
sians against the Jews ;—on the contrary, the Persians were 
rather tolerant and liberal towards the nations they had con- 
quered, allowing them to live after their own customs and 
worship, provided they acknowledged the king as their sover- 
eign, and continued to pay the tribute ; — but sad and dreary 
for those whose hearts still clung to the promises of the proph- 
ets, and who saw their fulfilment ever farther postponed to 
an indefinite future. ‘T'o the heart impatient for freedom the 
peace of despotism is the most intolerable oppression, and out- 
ward prosperity appears like an insult when offered as a com- 
pensation for the loss of the highest good. Two hundred 
years! and yet no step nearer the kingdom, the long-yearned- 
for glorious kingdom, which, according to the comforting prom- 
ises of the prophets, was to commence immediately upon the 
fall of Babylon. 

Jeremiah’s prophecy, that after “ seventy years” the Baby- 
lonish captivity should be ended, had indeed been fulfilled ; 
but what had become of those other prophecies whose fulfil- 
ment was to take place at the same time? Where was the 
independence of the nation? where the ten tribes ? where the 
united kingdom? where the king himself? Two hundred 
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years of disappointment, — a period long enough to try the faith 
of even the most faithful ; what wonder that many whose faith 
was less strong fell into utter unbelief? To what depth of 
despondency many a heart could sink, we may see from that 
saddest of sad books, written probably about this time, the Ko- 
heleth or Ecclesiastes. ‘‘Is there anything whereof it may 
be said, Seé, this is new! The thing that hath: been, it is 
also that which shall be, and that which is done is that which 
shall be done, and there is no new thing under the sun. 
Vanity of vanity, saith the Preacher; vanity of vanity, all is 
vanity.” 

At last, after two hundred years, the long-yearned-for change 
took place, but without any benefits to the Jews. The Persian 
monarchy was indeed overthrown, but only to give way to a 
new foreign dominion, viz. the Grecian, under the youthful 
conqueror of Macedonia. After Alexander’s early death, his 
generals divided his monarchy among themselves, and Judea 
became part of the spoils. It first fell to the lot of Ptolemy, 
the new Greek king of Egypt, under whom it spent eighty 
years of comparative quiet; then, after having repeatedly 
passed from one hand to another, it at last remained with 
Syria. 

In the year 175 B. C. Antiochus Epiphanes took possession 
of the throne left vacant by the assassination of his brother 
Seleucus. And now commenced a series of evil days for the 
Jews such as they had not had since Nebuchadnezzar. This 
Antiochus, a man of resolute character, a great admirer of the 
Romans, determined to put down the Jews, whom he looked 
upon as a superstitious, barbarous, intolerant race, and as most 
intractable and rebellious subjects. Irritated by the resistance 
which he met with, he gave orders that the temple service 
should be discontinued, that all books of the law should be 
burned, that circumcision should be abolished, that all Jews 
should labor on the Sabbath, that they should sacrifice to 
heathen gods and eat swine’s flesh and flesh offered in sacri- 
fice to idols, and that whoever should refuse obedience should 
be put to a horrible death. The commands of the king were 
executed with fearful severity. Hundreds of martyrs paid 
with their life their fidelity to the religion of their fathers. 
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The temple of the Lord was profaned by the riotous and las- 
civious rites of Pagan worship; swine’s blood stained the Holy 
of Holies, and over the great altar where the daily sacrifice 
had hitherto ascended to the God of Israel, another altar was 
erected, dedicated to the Olympian Jupiter. Antiochus boast- 
ed that he had put an end to Mosaism, and conquered the God 
of the Jews. 

In this time of darkest night and most crushing oppression, 
when it really seemed as if the audacious boast of the heathen 
tyrant had been fulfilled, there was suddenly heard, as it were, 
a voice from the other world, which, in awfully mysterious, 
but, to the yearning hearts of the faithful, sufficiently in- 
telligible words, proclaimed, that the end of tyranny was 
approaching, that the day of judgment was at hand. We al- 
lude to that wonderful production of patriotic and theocratic 
inspiration, the Book of Daniel, which appeared during this 
period, and which forms an era in the history of Jewish lit- 
erature. 

The time had long since ceased when the spirit of God had 
spoken through the mouth of living prophets. Two hundred 
years, at least, had passed, since the last word had been uttered 
by the last of the prophets; the people had gradually lost their 
faith in that ever-living inspiration which constitutes the very 
soul of Prophecy ; they had fallen into the habit of looking 
for divine truth only in the written oracles of former proph- 
ets, as they were then already collected or being collected 
into a canon of the Old Testament, and no word, not even the 
divinest, was likely to be recognized, unless it had the stamp 
of a scriptural authority. The writer of the book then accom- 
modated himself to the narrowness of the circumstances, and, 
instead of speaking in his own name, he selected as the medi- 
um of his inspired communication the person of the ancient 
and much revered prophet Daniel, who for hundreds of years 
had been proverbial for his profound spiritual insight, and 
his unshaken fidelity to the commandments of the God of 
Israel, in the midst of the most tyrannous foreign oppres- 
sion. 

In adopting this frame for the prophetic pictures which he 
was to set before the eyes of his countrymen, the author com- 
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mitted many historical mistakes regarding the time and cir- 
cumstances under which the prophet Daniel had lived. He 
represents him as having been carried into captivity when still 
a boy, together with King Jehoiakim, that is, about 597 B.C., 
by Nebuchadnezzar ; but Ezekiel, who was carried away about 
the same time, and who was then at least a young man, al- 
ready speaks of Daniel as an ancient and renowned character, 
whom he puts side by side with Job and Noah; and all evi- 
dences go to prove that the historical Daniel must have been 
among the captives of Israel carried away, one hundred and 
thirty years before, by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria. The 
author, again, confounds the Tigris with the Euphrates; he 
represents Babylon as conquered by Darius the Median, 
whereas it was conquered by Cyrus the Persian ; and he makes 
this Darius the Median — that is, Cyaxares, who reigned from 
633 to 593—a son of Ahasuerus, or Xerxes, who lived over a 
hundred years after him. He calls the last of the Babylonian 
kings Belshazzar, whereas his name was Nabonetos, and 
makes him the son and immediate successor of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Whereas we know that Nebuchadnezzar’s son was 
Evil-merodach, and that there were still two other kings 
after him, Neriglissar and Nabonetos, who, for the twenty- 
one years previous to the fall of the city (in 538) occupied 
the throne of Babylon. 

In the time of our author, the distant ages of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian empires were often confounded, of which we 
have a striking example in more than one book of the later 
Jewish period (see, for instance, the book of Judith), and 
Assyria was called Babylon, and Babylon Assyria. Our au- 
thor’s knowledge of the ancient history of foreign nations was 
not more imperfect than that of most of his contemporaries, 
and his mistakes, unperceived as they were, did not in the 
least weaken the general faith in the Danielic origin of the 
book. Its effect was instantaneous and electric. The breath 
of its uncompromising Theocratism soon blew the spark of 
revolt, already kindled in the breasts of the heroic Maccabees, 
into a mighty conflagration. ) 

Apart from its national and religious character, the book is 
exceedingly interesting in a literary point of view, as the first 
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production of what is called the Apocalyptic Literature of the 
Jews. 

This apocalyptic literature is of immense importance for the 
student of early Christianity, as the ideas which it embodies 
probably exercised a deeper influence upon the popular mind 
of the Jews at the time of Jesus, and immediately before and 
after, than any other. Next to the Pentateuch, no part of the 
Old Testament was held in so high estimation, or was so 
frequently read, as the Book of Daniel, although it was the 
very latest work that was received into the canon, and in the 
Hebrew Bible has its place only among the Hagiographa, not 
among the Prophets. The place which it has in our Bible was 
assigned to it 400 years after Christ, by Jerome, the author of 
the Latin translation. 

The specific characteristics of these Apocalypses, and those 
which distinguish them most from the prophetic writings, con- 
sist in this : — they deal not in direct exhortation, as the latter 
do; the author never comes forward in his own person, but 
speaks through the character of another, a great and holy man 
of the past, like Daniel, or Isaiah, or Enoch, or Ezra; the 
form of symbolical representation, which the prophets only 
occasionally use, is used by them constantly ; the symbols and 
visions which they contain have exclusive reference to the 
Messiah and his kingdom. Instead of merely prophesying 
about the latter, they describe it in symbolic pictures; they 
not merely say what is to come, but they lift the curtain of 
the future and unveil it,— and hence the name ’Aroxaduys, 
i. e. Unveiling, or Revelation. 

The Book of Daniel, then, contains a series of visions, in which 
the history of the various great heathen monarchies that suc- 
cessively ruled the world and oppressed Israel is symbolically 
represented, together with the overthrow of them by a new 
kingdom, —that of the Jews and the Messiah. 

One of the visions is that of a great image, the head of 
which is of fine gold, the breast and arms silver, the belly and 
thighs brass, the legs iron, the feet part iron and part clay. 
A stone is cut out without hands and smites the image upon 
its feet, so that the whole image falls to pieces and becomes 
like chaff carried away by the wind; but the stone that smote 
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the image becomes a great mountain, and fills the whole earth. 
The great image, we learn, is the symbol of heathen dominion 
in general, the various parts of it the different heathen mon- 
archies that had ruled over and oppressed Israel ;— the head 
the Babylonian, the breast and arms the Median, the belly and 
thighs the Persian, and the lower extremities the Macedonian, 
first in its strength under Alexander, and then in its weakness 
and divided condition under his successors. The stone that 
destroys all the heathen powers is the kingdom of the Messiah, 
which will extend over the whole earth. 

In the Book of Daniel, then, we have a new phasis in the 
development of the Messianic idea, which differs considerably 
from that which we find in the old prophets. The kingdom 
of the Messiah is no longer confined within the boundaries 
of Palestine ; it is no longer a mere kingdom of Israel, but 
a universal monarchy, equal, and even superior, to the four 
great monarchies that had preceded it, the Chaldean, the 
Median, the Persian, and the Grecian. It is probably owing 
to a similar confusion of dim historic recollections that 
the name of the Assyrians is here omitted, and that the 
Medes are mentioned in their place, who never ruled over 
Israel at all. The Messiah himself is no longer presented to 
us as a son of David; his descent from the royal family of 
Judah is entirely left out of view; he is no longer expected to 
come from Bethlehem Ephrata, but, with the clouds of heay- 
en, from above ; he is no longer a mere man, but has only the 
likeness of one, and he must be immortal, since his dominion 
is said to be one without end. 

With regard to the time when this everlasting kingdom of 
the Messiah shall be established, we have the definite specifi- 
cation that it shall be immediately upon the downfall of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, which downfall is to take place three and a 
half years after the suppression of the temple worship. But 
alas for the hopes of the faithful! Their trials were not yet 
at anend. For even this prophecy, to which they clung more 
fervently than to any previous one, was destined not to be 
fulfilled. It proved indeed true, that, three and a half years 
(that is the meaning of the Apocalyptic “ time and times and 
half a time”) after the profanation of the temple, the victori- 
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ous Judas the Maccabee again purified the sanctuary. Anti- 
ochus died a short time after, and twenty years later Simon, a 
brother of Judas, succeeded in securing the independence of 
the country and making himself king, — the first time that 
Judza had had a prince of her own since the days of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. But still how far, how infinitely far behind the 
hoped-for glories of the Messianic kingdom were these par- 
tial fulfilments! how unsatisfactory to the high-wrought ex- 
pectations which the visions of the seers had raised in their 
breasts ! 

But further trials came, further disappointments ! ! The 
Greeco-Syrian monarchy, whose fall Daniel had foretold as 
something that was to take place under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
was indeed overthrown about one hundred years afterwards ; 
yet not by a Messiah of Israel, but by the Roman general Pom- 
peius; and soon Judea herself lost her independence, and be- 
came a province of the empire of Rome. 

But with childlike faith, and with the tenacity so character- 
istic of the nation, they still hoped on, — hoped against hope ; 
and as a fruit of this hope we have to consider that remark- 
able book,— the second in the order of apocalyptic produc- 
tions, — the Book of Enoch. 

As we have already given a detailed account of the history 
and the contents of this book in our article on the Devil, in the 
May number of the Examiner, we shall confine ourselves here 
to the passages which have a direct bearing on the subject be- 
fore us. 

In the second part of the book, which most probably was 
written about the year 60 before Christ, the antediluvian 
patriarch is introduced as having the following vision : — 

‘«‘ And there I saw one who had a Head of Ages, and his hair 
was white as wool; and with him there was another one, whose 
likeness was like the likeness of a man, and his face was full 
of sweetness like one of the holy angels. And I asked one of 
the angels who was with me, and who showed me all hidden 
things concerning that Son of Man, who he was, and whence 
he came, and why he went with the Head of Ages. And he 
ans wered and said, This is the Son of Man, in whom right- 
eousness dwells, and who reveals all the treasures of the hidden 
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things, seeing that the Lord of the Spirits hath chosen him, 
because he excelled in righteousness. And this Son of Man 
whom thou hast seen will startle the kings and the mighty 
ones from their beds; he will loose the chains of the tyrants, 
and break the teeth of the wicked. He will cast the kings 
from their thrones, and drive them out of their kingdoms, be- 
cause they did not exalt him, and did not acknowledge with 
thanks Him from whom they received their power...... 

‘‘ And then I saw the Head of Ages sit down upon his throne 
of glory, and the books of the living were opened before him, 
and the whole host of heaven stood round about him. | In that 
hour the Son of Man was called before the Lord of the Spirits, 
with name was he called before the Head of Ages. For he 
was chosen and hidden in secret before the foundation of the 
world, but has been revealed to the saints by the wisdom of 
the Lord of Spirits. And he will be a staff for the saints, and 
an avenger of their blood.. And in that day the kings of the 
earth and the mighty ones will fall down upon their faces be- 
fore him, and ask his mercy; but they shall be delivered into 
the hands of the angels, and be cast into fire, because they 
have tortured the saints, and denied the Lord of the Spirit 
and his Anointed.” 

In this remarkable passage we find the Messianic idea car- 
ried again a step farther. It is no longer after the judgment 
over the tyrants of earth that the Son of Man is brought before 
the throne of the Ancient of Days; but, though the latter, 
that is, God, remains the sole judge, the Son of Man is charged 
with the execution of the judgment. And we are no longer 
left in uncertainty whence he comes with the clouds of heaven, 
but we know that he is in heaven, was in heaven, chosen and 
hidden before the foundation of the world, and that already 
now he has upon earth a chosen congregation, of such as be- 
lieve in him though hidden, and who will be glorified with 
him when he shall become manifest. 

But still one question was left unanswered by the visions of 
Enoch, namely, the very important question concerning the 
time when this manifestation of the hidden Son of Man shall 
take place. This answer another apocalyptic work attempts 
to give, the so-called Fourth Book of Ezra. That also con- 
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tains a series of visions, represented to have been seen by Ezra, 
who lived about three hundred years before the book was writ- 
ten, and who, in the estimation of the later Jews, held a place 
not much inferior to the alleged authors of the other Apoca- 
lypses, Daniel and Enoch. This Book of Ezra is of particular 
interest and importance, as it gives us the very last form which 
the Messianic idea had assumed previous to the advent of 
Jesus. According to internal evidence, it was written shortly 
after the battle of Actium, and during the reign of Herod the 
Great, about twenty-five years before the birth of Christ. In 
the principal vision of this book, Ezra is represented as having 
a dream, in which he sees an eagle coming up from the sea, 
with twelve feathered wings and three heads. This eagle 
spreads her wings over all the earth, and reigns over all the 
dwellers thereon. Each of the feathers of the eagle rises in 
succession and reigns; then, after a while, falls off and disap- 
pears. At last there remain only two little wings ; these like- 
wise “ think in themselves to reign,’”’ but while they are think- 
ing so, “‘ behold! there awakes one of the three heads that had 
hitherto been asleep, namely, that which was in the midst, and, 
in conjunction with the other two heads, eats up the little 
wings. This middle head now takes the governance of the 
world, and rules with more power than any of the wings had 
done before, when suddenly it disappears. Then the two re- 
maining heads rule jointly over the earth and its inhabitants ; 
but at last the head which is on the right side devours that 
which is on the left. Then there appears a roaring lion, who 
with a man’s voice reproaches the eagle — which, with a refer- 
ence to the visions of Daniel, is here called the fourth beast — 
with her tyranny and cruelty, and announces her approaching 
destruction. And sure enough, the head that yet remained 
instantly disappears, and the whole eagle is consumed with 
fire. 

The eagle is the last heathen empire, the Roman; the mid- 
dle head is Julius Cesar, the left one Mare Antony, and the 
right one, that remained longest, Octavianus or Augustus. 
And the lion, who shall destroy him, and with him his empire, 
is the Messiah, whom the Most High has kept to the last for 
the execution of his righteous judgments. 
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During the reign of the Emperor Augustus, then, the Mes- 
siah and his kingdom shall come. : 

Another passage of the book gives the same date in another 
way. Enoch asks the angel, “‘ What will be the end of the pres- 
ent world, and what the beginning of the future?” and re- 
ceives the answer: ‘‘ The end of the present world will be 
Esau, and the beginning of the future world Jacob.” Now 
Esau was the same name as Edom, and the then reigning king 
of Judah, Herod the Great, was an Edomite, and consequently 
a son of Esau. The Messiah, then, is to come during the life- 
time of King Herod and the Emperor Augustus. 


These, then, were the expectations that prevailed in the 
pious hearts of the faithful, a few years previous to the 
Christian era. Now he must come, surely, he must come, 
— the long-promised, long-yearned-for hope of Israel. 

Shall these hopes again be disappointed? Shall the most 
tried patience of the saints be tried much more? Shall the 
childlike trust in the divine prophecies continue to be a 
mockery and a by-word in the mouth of the scorner and 
infidel ? “O Lord God of our fathers, gracious and mer- 
ciful, all thy words, we know, are faithful and true, and thy 
promises, Yea and Amen; but consider our weakness of faith, 
and shortness of life, and let us not pass away without having 
the salvation of our people and the coming of thy Holy One.” 
Such prayers, no doubt, were rising from thousands and 
thousands of hearts, when suddenly the air, pregnant with 
expectation, is startled by a voice from the banks of Jordan, 
crying, ‘‘ Repent ye, for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand!” 
And soon after, first in faint whispers of doubtful joy, then in 
mighty shouts of triumphant exultation, the cry goes forth: 
“He has come, he has come! Hosanna to the son of David! 
Hosanna in the highest!” 

Was it afalse alarm? Wasitatrue report? Had he indeed 
come, the conquering Lion of Judah, that was to destroy the 
mighty eagle of Rome,—the victorious king, the liberator 
of enslaved Israel, and the restorer of the ancient glories of 
Dayid’s throne? Had he indeed come in the clouds of heaven, 
with the host of heavenly companions, the wonderful Son of 
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Man, to whom the Ancient of Days was to give dominion over 
all the kingdoms of the earth, —a dominion that shall have no 
end? Or was it not so? Was it not he whom they expected, 
but had God, in his unsearchable wisdom and unfathomable 
love, given them something far better than they had asked for, 
something more glorious than they had conceived of, —a Mes- 
siah indeed, but a Messiah compared with whom the Messiah 
of prophets and seers was merely as the shadow compared with 
the substance, — the earthly symbol of a heavenly truth ? 





Art. VII.— NOVELS OF 1859. 


1. The Virginians. By W. M. Tuacxeray. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1859. 

2. Adam Bede. By Greorce Exriot. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1899. 

3. Love me Little, Love me Long. By Cuarites Reape. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1859. 

4. The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn. By Henry Kines ey. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 

5. The Minister’s Wooing. By Harrier Beecner Stowr. New 
York: Derby and Jackson. 1859. 

6. A Life fora Life. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1859. 

7. The Queen of Hearts. By Witxte Coriins. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 1859. 


NOVEL-READING may be misused, but argument for or against 
it is quite out-worn and superfluous. The great supply which 
the last year furnished only proves the demand. In Mr. Car- 
lyle’s phrase, “ the all-devouring fact” itself has eaten up and 
quite ended the old palaver of fine objections to it, and of fine 
defences of it. Even strait-laced precisians cease crying out 
against it, since they have found theologists in good sectarian 
standing and moralizers of respectable repute taking fiction 
into service, and, in the interest of set beliefs or conventional 


precepts, producing many so-called — Heaven save the mark! 
10* 
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—‘ religious” novels. The shelves of the bookstores, news- 
paper advertisements, and the shrill hawkers in railway cars, 
make it plain that people will have their literary “ cakes and 
ale,” though virtuous Mr. Cumming forebode the “ Great 
Tribulation,’ and virtuous Mr. Spurgeon print his Surrey and 
sorry sermons. 

Our long list gives only a few of the many novels of the 
year just ended. It was emphatically a novel-writing year, 
and we hold it a good sign of the times that so many of its 
fictions are of such excellent quality. For them a just audit 
must certainly place to the credit of 1859 a good deal of genial 
and innocent amusement, but also not a little impulse to gen- 
tle manners and right living. 

These novels in our list have little likeness one to another. 
Their titles here are the carte of an ample feast of multiform 
dishes and various flavors. Its guests are better off than the 
Cambridge students in Milton’s time, who hired horses of 
stabler Hobson, and must ride by his * choice” of “ this or 
none.” Each may please himself, and he must be truly dull 
or difficult who cannot find at table something pleasant or 
satisfying. 

It is a wide variety indeed of scenery, incident, personage, 
conduct, event, and character which is presented in these 
books. Here are Australian wildernesses, plantations of the 
Old Dominion, streets of London, and homes of New and Old 
England ; — the fervors and enthusiasms of early Methodism, 
the primness and desolation of Calvinism, the spiritual destitu- 
tion of heartless secularism, and the ample wealth and beauty 
to the soul of religion “ pure and undefiled ; ’’ — Indian fights, 
bush-ranger raids, the mean contests of fashionable society, 
and the conflicts, defeats, and triumphs of tempted souls ; — 
yeoman sturdiness, worldling cynicism, true manhood’s vigor 
and true womanhood’s tenderness, the generous blood of real 
nobles and the thin current which flows in the veins of hered- 
itary and king-made nobility ;—— the great George of America 
and the little Georges of England, upright Franklin and creep- 
ing Burr, Tory Dr. Johnson and Republican Dr. Hopkins, — 
with a great crowd of men and women, creatures of the fancy, 
fulfilling multiform conditions of character and life, good and 
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bad, wise and foolish, witty and dull, young and old, rich and 
poor, faithfully reproducing in little the great vicissitude of 
humanity. A glimpse, this, or phantasm of variable human 
thought, sentiment, conduct, and fate, a sketch of the great 
movement of the world, the pictured suggestion of this real life, 
of which a single day’s record, could it be detained, caught 
from the “ eternal blazon” to our eyes, would show wonders 
upon wonders, heights and depths, fair beatitude and startling 


terror, the surpassing show of nature and truth not matched 


by any, the finest mimicry of art and fiction. 

Here are many goodly and familiar names on the title-pages, 
— Thackeray leading off by right of genius. His ‘“ Vir- 
ginians,’ though it may not quite bear comparison with 
“Vanity Fair” and “ Henry Esmond” for careful artistic 
construction and finish, seeming in part made to order by a 
careless hand and tired mind, does in the main bear out the 
prestige of that name which is, on the whole, the highest 
among English novelists of the present time. They say that 
he repeats himself, — a commonplace criticism. Let him do so, 
as long as he continues telling, with his admirable humor and 
charming style, the story of the follies of worldliness and the 
worth of rectitude and a genuine life. 

The fortunes of the “ Virginians,” lying both in the Old Do- 
minion and across the water, form the centre around which is 
set off a moving, shifting picture of colonial and old-country 
life. The manners of the time and the humors of its people 
are held up with a faithfulness of detail which only patient 
search into that long-past domestic and social life could have 
secured. The marks of student-like work appear all along the 
text, and even in the queer and entertaining illustrations which 
adorn it. Mere sketches as these are, and often very ill- 
drawn, we would not spare them, for their quaint restoration 
of the old manners, dress, and places, but more for the sober 
truth which seems to hide under their funny grotesqueness, 
yet only the more to show itself,— ‘se cupit ante videri.” 
These rude things of initial letters and sketchy pen-and-ink 
work take something of the dignity of symbols, to those who 
detect the sad intention in their laughing, mocking look. And 
this lurking, truth-telling humor of theirs is a type of the 
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book, whose interest and value do not so much rest in faithful 
portraiture of the externals of the old time, as in the capital 
truthfulness of its display of the minds and hearts of men and 
women in those days, and so, measurably, of people in every 
period of time. In this faithfulness of the revelation of interior 
life in outward conduct is marked the quality of Thackeray’s 
genius. His insight of the action within conduct, and its admi- 
rable expression, give him his eminence among novelists. Allied 
with graceful fancy or mighty imagination, and working in the 
dramatic form, this penetration brings forth Miranda or Othello. 
In Thackeray, as the ally and friend of a most quick and re- 
sponsive humor, it makes us acquainted with the fortunes and 
tempers of Thomas Newcomb, Becky Sharpe, Colonel Lambert, 
and Beatrix Esmond. 

Rightly to appreciate “‘ The Virginians,” or any of its fellow- 
works of humor, one must read between the lines, and even 
beneath them. That the writer is a humorist explains the 
misconception of him and his books, — especially by women, 
of whom very few look upon him, as he appears in his works, 
with any fair judgment. Be it remembered, however, that 
among these few is the name of Charlotte Bronté, “the cen- 
sure of which one must, in our allowance, o’erweigh a whole 
theatre of others.”” We find no cynicism in Thackeray, 
though his humor, so just, when least gentle, often goes by 
that name. Is there not a great difference between the smile 
humorous and the grin sardonic? They who read “The Vir- 
ginians,” carefully because sympathetically, will detect the 
sadness beneath the smile, the sweet charity under the bitter- 
looking mask, and the serious purpose which lurks in the 
playfulness. Mr. Thackeray would certainly have a quip at 
the Exeter Hall people; yet he too marches under the banner 
of reform, for the huntorist is ever among the best, if not the 
noisiest reformers. In this last book he well pursues the war 
against worldling vice and sham, and all social ungenuineness. 
For prejudiced readers we mark on its pages these words of 
Theo. Lambert upon George Warrington, as being apt to 
this writer: ‘‘ He certainly is of a satirical turn, but then he 
is only bitter against mean things and people. No gentleman 
hath a more tender heart, I am sure.” 
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If the large promise in “* Adam Bede”’ is fulfilled, the story 
announced as engaged by its writer to Blackwood will be 
above the common mark of interest and enjoyment. That 
book was one of the pleasant surprises of the last year of 
novel-making. It called up the never-failing controversy as 
to the sex of its unknown author. We remember a French 
reviewer settled the vexed question by striking the golden 
mean—so he appeared to regard it— between men and 
women, and fixing its authorship upon a clergyman. For by 
his pastoral office he must have, it seemed, a better chance 
than any for the delicate observation of manners and charac- 
ter which marks the book. The honor of a story so rich in 
fine qualities would doubtless be gladly accepted by clerics, 
maugre the dubious, epicene compliment of the Frenchman. 
But the praise may not rest with them. It isa woman’s work, 
who has thus put forth the best of practical treatises upon her 
*‘ rights.” 

This lady’s masculine nom, * George Eliot,’’ reminds one of 
that other “‘ George” across the channel from England. But 
between “* Adam Bede” and “ Consuelo” there is a wider gulf 
than the water between the two countries ; —— works of purpose 
so different that they can hardly be compared. Yet they may 
be mentioned together for the sake of a contrast which brings 
out the distinguishing merit of the Englishwoman’s book, — 
namely, its complete healthiness, the fresh invigoration which 
breathes through all the sentiment and morale of it. It may 
be claimed for George Sand’s, that it is of higher grade. And 
the art-novel must be allowed to be of higher pretension than 
the realistic home-life book of George Eliot. But for that 
pleasant interest and calm enjoyment which make true novel- 
reading delight, we must say that the cool air, rural aspects, 
and household comfort, where good Mrs. Poyser bustles about 
the farm-house, and the pleasant fields, parks, and English 
homesteads which Adam and Seth pass in going to their work, 
are a better climate and scenery than the soft warmth and 
golden light, Venetian canals and palaces, where Consuelo 
brings her genius to the hard discipline, and Zoto yields up 
his passion to the temptation of art and the art-life. 

We hint a likeness of this book to Wilkie’s paintings, but it 
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is true only in part. It has a relation with and suggests the 
life-like, genre pictures of the artist of “The Blind Fiddler,” 
but its realistic treatment goes deeper than to depict the ob- 
vious form of scenery and manners. Careful and loving 
observation has limned along its pages, in impressive and 
cheerful incidents and events, the finer realism of that patient 
love, home-dutifulness, manly energy, and womanly saintliness 
which make out of all common life real life. 

Charles Reade served the good wine first. None of his 
later works quite bring back the fine flavor of those first com- 
panion novels, “ Peg Woffington ” and “ Christie Johnstone.” 
Their matter and style were new and sparkling. The story 
was interesting, the sentiment wholesome, and the pictu- 
resque form most attractive. They delighted with the fresh 
charm of nature. From their grace, vigor, and completeness 
there is a great descent to the ill-shapen carelessness of this 
‘¢ Love me Little, Love me Long.” The title is a catchword, and 
contrivance and artifice seem to flow from it all along to the 
end of the book. <A disagreeable trickster quality vulgarizes 
the brisk and pleasing vivacity of the writing. The characters, 
well marked enough and individual, and ever keeping their 
proper step, voice, and gesture, fail in the interest of reality 
and lifelikeness. It all seems a sort of puppet-play, and there 
is no high tone of thought or feeling in the story, nor notable 
excellence in its telling, to secure deep regard. Its author is 
sure of his readers, however far he comes short of the mark 
which he set at first. He has a playwright readiness and mo- 
bility, a kind of scene-shifting nimbleness, which must always 
give his books the welcome and suffrage of those who seek a 
passing amusement. 

*“‘ Geoffry Hamlyn ” has re-collected his experiences of Eng- 
lish village and Australian stock-farm life into a most readable 
book. A valuable one, too, because every form of literature 
is worth much, which asserts the power and beauty of the 
religion which is in deeds and character, not form and pro- 
fession. Henry Kingsley believes with all his might in the 
robust, uncloistered piety whose holy exercises are in common 
duties and daily painstaking in the fear of God. And this 
honest, hearty, healthy religiousness of a dutiful temper and 
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upright life is not tacked to his book by way of set moral and 
precept, but is diffused through it, and so better carries its 
wholesome influence. In this he is in the faith of his brother, 
the better known Rector of Eversley. He shares with him 
also a belief in the sanity of the body, not only as needful to 
saneness of mind, but also for the health of the soul. There 
may be a touch of fanaticism in their amen to Paul’s prayer, 
‘that your whole mind and soul and body be kept blameless,” 
in the strong emphasis they give to the last object of the peti- 
tion, out of their respect for physical perfection. But there is 
none in their joint statement of Christian living as Christian 
religion. There can be no question about the virtue and use 
of the stand they make for the religious practices of fidelity 
to men and of faith in God, against the stand taken by the 
High Church in England for hierarchical assumption, and by 
the Low Church for narrow dogmatism; as if out of such 
dead timber of form that structure could be raised, to whose 
building must be brought the “ living stones ” of the spirit in 
the characters and lives of men. 

Australia has proved a land of treasure to authors as well as 
to gold-diggers. The rich material is well set forth in these 
‘‘ Recollections.”” And in so vivid a way, that the reader finds 
himself in the thick of that strange emigrant life, and a sharer 
in the excitement of its labors and dangers. There he finds 
good company, among those who have planted a new society in 
that far island, brave and pious gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
of that good colonizing stock which perpetuates and spreads the 
integrity and virtues of English homes. Very bad company 
too he falls in with, in his hour’s reading, — with convicts and 
outlaws, the strife of whose ruffianism with the social rule and 
order brings him into the stir of most moving accidents, perils, 
and fierce fighting. There is no lack of zest either in the rec- 
ollections of a life so adventurous and exceptional as the Aus- 
tralian farmer’s, or of interest in the remembrances of the rural 
life of England, whose striking contrasts make up this novel. 
They are recorded as if in truth they were the memorials 
of actual events and real persons; and that this is at least 
in part so, the book seems to bear out in its dedication, as 
“the fruit of so many weary years of separation,” to the au- 
thor’s parents. 
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For special literary effectiveness ‘“‘ The Minister’s Wooing” 
is in advance of Mrs. Stowe’s other books. The power of her 
famous antislavery novel was in its quick seizure and invincible 
persuasion of humane sympathies against a great oppression 
and cruelty. In this we exchange that passionate excite 
ment for calm and genial enjoyment in a well-told and artistic 
story. 

Here are interesting narrative, characters well drawn, wise 
and witty talk, good management of events, fine description of 
scenes, and notable dramatic contrast of personages. The 
maidenly delicacy and serene piety of Mary is set off by the 
esprit and warm vivacity of the Marquise, Burr’s worldly 
craft over against the Doctor’s godly simplicity ; Mrs. Scudder’s 
practical, housewifely turn is the foil to Mrs. Marvyn’s poetic, 
transcendental’ temper; Candace’s large make and tropical 
generosity of blood flouts Simon Brown’s pinched Yankee 
meanness and cunning. One objection must lie against the 
conduct of the story, albeit at the risk of outraging the senti- 
mental propriety which claims of every novel an end like a 
child’s story: ‘* And they all lived in happiness and peace ever 
after.” While the book proceeded in its periodical publication 
many tea-tables were agitated by the inquiry, if James were 
really drowned, never to come back. The female reading 
mind especially was much perplexed with Mr. Pillicoddy’s 
question in the play, whether “ that mariner would turn up.” 
A different end to the *“ Wooing” had better pleased those 
who would see Art, in book-making and in all its forms, de- 
parting from the commonplace. And could James find noth- 
ing better, in reply to the Doctor’s surrender of his bride, than 
his bathetic “ Sir, this tells on my heart more than any ser- 
mon you ever preached ”’ ? 

Not only in form, but intrinsically, this takes rank above the 
former books by its author. Intellectual character insures it 
a place above their emotional appeal. There is vigorous free- 
thinking in it. The times have plainly changed in a few years, 
that such a term may be applied, without fear of misconception 
and reproach, to a writer of confessed orthodox association 
and standing. It is in the theological bearings of this book 
that the free, spirit is remarkable, and thoughtful people will 
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give, more than to its pleasant story, hearty welcome to its 
suggestion of the reformed theology, hoped of finer statement, 
and broader truth than that old dogmatism which, in its time, 
has begloomed so many hearts and homes of New England. 
Miss Mulock’s “ A Life for a Life” is the story, told in ex- 
tracts from their journals, of a Max and a Dora, who, as the 
experienced instinct forebodes at their first sharp and skir- 
mishing talk, at last are made man and wife, after long, rough 
flow to their course of true love. This structural device in- 
sures perfect frankness, and fortunately these central person- 
ages have character and experience worth a frank showing. 
The interest hinges upon the life-long trouble at the heart of 
Max, with complicated retributions pursuing him, for killing 
—as it appears finally, in self-defence —a drunken ruffian, 
who turns out unluckily to be the dissolute brother of the 
woman he loves. The weak point is the insufficiency of the 
cause to so great and desolating effects. As it seems a forced 


and morbid sorrow that Max should be so remorseful for the. 


accidental homicide of his boyhood, so the whole story gives 


the impression of a something strained and unnatural in the. 


weaving of so grim a tissue of perplexity and grief, to obstruct 
the love of a noble man and virtuous lady, in penalty of a deed 
with no enormity of guilt in it. The pressure of this strain, 
however, forbids weakness in the mind and sentiment of the 
book, and the troubled temptations of the lovers only prove 
the power of their moral dignity and strength. It is vigorous 
and serious ; its morale throughout tuned to the strong and 
solemn ring in the ancient promise placed on the title-page : 
“He shall save his soul alive.” 

‘Sword and Gown.” Such a soldier as this sketch shows 
ought to have the “ sword” broken shamefully in two, which 
he so dishonors by his ferocity and ignoble life; and such.a 
churchman to be unfrocked of the “ gown” which he so dis- 
graces by his mean spirit. The story is bad and cynical. Its 
writer adds nothing to the high and pure pleasures of novel 
literature. All the charm of the facile and elegant manner, 
which is surely very attractive, cannot do away the sad im- 
pression of the inhumane and utterly godless matter of it. 

To redeem a number of his admirable stories from their 
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vagrant magazine life, Wilkie Collins gives them the setting 
of a new one, and brings together a lovely and lovable 
“Queen of Hearts” and three recluse old men, to pass away 
the long evenings in an ancient tower in Wales in reading 
them. The loneliness of the Welsh hills, and the grim old 
tower with its faded tapestries and rusty armor, make fit sur- 
rounding for these wild, weird stories. They are of the Poe 
and Hoffmann order, and told with clever skill. They who 
like the hair-lifting, breath-quickening, chill-creeping manner, 
will enjoy it in these “ to the top of their bent.” The breath- 
less attention and shuddering fascination begin almost with 
the suggestive titles: ‘“‘The Black Cottage,” “ The Dream- 
Woman,” “The Dead Hand,” *“ Mad Monkton.” And who 
does not keep, and likes not to retain, something of the early 
horrific feeling for gloom, mystery, and fearful sights and 
sounds, which in “ The Mysteries of Udolpho”’ used to dis- 
tend his young eyes, and pale his cheeks, and make dark 
entry-ways and corners in the house so avoided by him ? 

These tales well carry out the dictum in which the brisk 
Queen, with pretty pettishness, plainly speaks the author’s 
mind about story-telling, as well as her own: “I’m sick 
to death of novels with an earnest purpose. Good gracious 
me! is n’t it the original intention or purpose, or what- 
ever you call it, of a work of fiction, to set out distinctly by 
telling a story? O dear me! what I want is something that 
keeps me reading, reading, reading, in a breathless state, to 
find out the end.” 

The novels of 1859, here briefly noticed, mark, if not in 
their writers’ design, yet plainly in their results, something 
beside simple entertainment. Indeed, we doubt if readers 
now-a-days could be content with fiction which serves merely 
an idle hour’s amusement. The charming “ Queen of Hearts” 
has a pretty way in the claim she makes for stories of “ breath- 
less”’ interest, yet hardly persuades away our liking for those 
of higher aim than a sensation, and of finer gift than excite- 
ment. A good story must be interesting and entertaining, 
and need be little more. A good novel must go beyond this, 
enforce a deeper purpose, and give some larger satisfaction. 
It is pleasant to read a story so freshly told, and artistically 
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wrought, as ‘The Minister’s Wooing,” but something more 
than pleasant to note its quiet, but strong and effective protest 
against a creed, whose coarse logic, set like a flint against the 
equal mystery of the unfathomed sorrows of the soul and the 
unfathomable mercies of God, must end often, under stress of 
spiritual trial and suffering, in blank destitution of faith. The 
book is the more prized, and is the finer gift to our social life, 
that thus, while it pleases, it serves higher faculties than the 
pleasure-seeking. 

The novelist takes precedence of the story-teller in the rank 
of literature. He informs while he interests, instructs while 
he entertains, moves to a fine intellectual or moral issue while 
he delights. He gives the form and pressure of an age in de- 
picting social and domestic manners, morals, modes of think- 
ing, and moods of feeling; like Fielding, in his line yet unsur- 
passed for literary excellence, or like Thackeray, who, with 
faculty still more striking, goes back a century, his fine humor 
playing at ease with people and incidents of the past, penetrat- 
ing all fashions of its life, and bringing down stately and lovely, 
sedate and grotesque portraits out of their historic frame, to 
make gentle-folk and vulgar, wits and fools, live over old 
events and move through past scenes with partners dead and 
gone long ago. Or he assumes a moral intent, which is, as 
fiction-writers of slender ability should be warned, a thing 
quite different from a moralizing purpose; like this same first 
humorist in our time, who continues his needed and effectual 
lay-sermons against all poor-spirited and dishonest ways of 
living in society or homes, and like so many others of our 
best novelists, who,'in the costume of this or of some bygone 
day, are showing present virtue her own feature, and our 
scorn her own image. Or still, moving in the free and fruit- 
ful region of Art, he reveals its liberal bounty of ceaseless 
enjoyment and gain, or, among the perplexed vicissitudes of 
the aspirant and sorrowing soul, unveils their long and forlorn 
strife, late crowned, if at all this side the grave, with peace ; 
as the writer of “ Charles Auchester”’ shows what rich reward 
music, in the culture of its higher order, gives its disciples ; 
and as Hawthorne, like an anatomist tracing the fine nerves of 
the body, tracks to their remote seat and action the strange 
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pains of the timid will and tender conscience, to disclose what 
torment lies in the unshared shame of a sin, hiding in the 
breast of one of its doers, but upon the breast of his partner 
blushing in “ The Scarlet Letter.” 

In so great a multiformity of manner and matter, “‘ Each to 
his taste ” must certainly continue to be the motto of novel- 
readers. All kinds will find their likers. Dreary ‘ Quaker- 
City ” and dreary “ High-Church” romances will be sure to 
secure the attention and enjoyment of their so different 
friends. But it is gratifying to find the class of readers on 
the increase, who, while seeking genial entertainment and rec- 
reation from the novelist, will make still larger demand for 
wholesome sentiment, free and foodful thought, and good im- 
pulse to believing the true and doing the right. 





Art. VIII.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Hoors with the Evangelists * is the title chosen by the late much 
honored and beloved pastor of the First Church in Portland, Maine, 
for a work to be prepared by him, in compliance with the request of his 
parishioners that he would leave with them a legacy of his mind and 
faith. For nearly half a century, from the pulpit and at the com- 
munion-table of their church, and in their homes, and in his own home 
with those cherished friends for listeners, he had poured forth from his 
own full fountain of thought and feeling streams of pure Christian con- 
viction and ‘sentiment. His beautifully-moulded and expressive fea- 
tures, his noble look, his heaven-lit eye, bright and gentle in its gaze, 
and his sweet tones, added a power and charm to his utterance which 
he could leave only in the memories of those who so loved him. But 
he tried to comply with the earnest desire of his parishioners that he 
would leave them also a book. And he had a chosen and favorite 
theme for that book, — one which was akin to his own highest trains 
of thought, and to the tenderest and most potent elements of his own 
spiritual experience. Those of us who at any time, during the last ten 
or more years, have met him during his visits to this city, in bookstore, 
or at the Anniversaries, or who enjoyed the privilege of a more de- 





* Hours with the Evangelists. By I. Nicnors, D. D. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 405. 
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liberate interview with him, if the conversation opened towards the 
theme of his favorite thoughts, will call to mind his interest either to 
learn or to say something upon the Internal Evidences of the Gospel. 
The theme lay in his mind in its broadest outlines and in its most 
comprehensive bearings. He apprehended it in all its historical, 
philosophical, documentary, critical, and spiritual relations. He sought 
every new volume or essay which would directly or indirectly help his 
own independent study of it. He well knew that in such a system as 
that of the Gospel, from such a teacher and such a witness and 
exemplar of it as Jesus Christ, the element of its power must be found 
in its self-certifying testimony to the heart and soul of man. He knew 
that this is really the ground and method by which it works conviction 
and wins disciples from among the common multitude of those whom it 
addresses, — who try it by their hearts, because they have not time or 
ability for its historical, critical, or philosophical attestation. But Dr. 
Nichols realized that those who could pursue the most elaborate inves- 
tigation of all the documentary and critical, and even metaphysical 
questions involved in the external evidences of the Gospel, might find 
rich materials and strong arguments for presenting the internal evi- 
dences. Such was his own plan for his work. 

We have as yet but one of the two volumes designed to convey to us 
the complete views of Dr. Nichols on his favorite theme. We must 
therefore defer our full and deliberate survey of his work, and the ex- 
pression of our judgment concerning it, till we have the other volume. 
Enough, however, is in our hands to indicate the character of the whole 
work, and to display the fine genius and the admirable spirit of the 
writer. He had a master’s abilities and qualifications for his under- 
taking. Of course, any single work of this kind must be an imnerfect 
one, because the subject is so expansive, with so many bearings and re- 
lations, and necessarily requires in its treatment that a writer should 
use his own mental and spiritual tests of apprehension as the criteria of 
truth. A marked peculiarity of Dr. Nichols’s volume is in the versa- 
tility of the method which he pursues, in his rapid transition from one 
to another mode of treating his theme, and in the inequality of the ar- 
gumentative and philosophical tone which he follows in some of his 
more critical discussions. There are passages of exquisite beauty and 
of great strength of thought, indicating the very keenest mental acu- 
men. Some very rich scientific facts and processes present themselves 
here and there as illustrative helps. Occasionally a reader, if he be of 
a sceptical or a critical cast of mind, will regard the course of argu- 
ment as lying too near the surface, as recognizing objections with per- 
fect fairness which are not adequately met in the answers given to 
them, and as shifting too rapidly from one to another train of remark, 
‘without indicating any connecting link. But the lofty and liberal tone, 
the fervent and earnest spirit, and the comprehensive grasp of the sub- 
ject, of which there are tokens on every page, will engage the admira- 
tion of every true-hearted reader. The exquisite mechanical array of 
the book, with its stately typography and its fair, thick paper, a 
worthy of the contents. In an Introduction of some seventy pages, — 
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following a very tender prefatory address to his parishioners, — Dr. 
Nichols takes a rapid and cursory preliminary survey of the grounds of 
religious faith, — of the leading truths and evidences of natural religion, 
of the earliest records of Divine revelation, and of the inauguration of the 
Gospel system. Then follows a chapter on General Coincidences be- 
tween the method and contents of the Christian system and the plans of 
Providence as indicated in the general course of things and the experi- 
ence of human life. The method of the writer leads him to treat in 
succession the following topics: Characteristics of the Gospels; the 
Mythical Theory ; Miracles, their Harmony with Nature, their Uses, 
their Credibility ; the Nativity, Infancy, and Childhood of Jesus; John 
the Baptist; the Baptism and Temptation; the Apostles and Evange- 
lists; Nathanael; the Miracle at Cana; the Traders in the Temple; Nico- 
demus; Conversation with the Samaritan Woman; Cure of the Noble- 
man’s Son, and of the Impotent Man. The writer shows himself familiar 
with the scholarly and the critical suggestions, as well as with the scep- 
tical and rationalistic views, which now cluster so thickly around the 
philosophy and the narratives of the Gospels. He is eminently candid 
and dispassionate in his reference to them. His acuteness of mind has 
enabled him to discern and indicate some very delicate phenomena in 
the structure of the records, which, as he exhibits them, open to us 
as original and winning features of the fair countenance of truth. 
Greatly have we enjoyed this posthumous communion with the mind 
and heart of an honored and beloved friend, who has left upon us so 
deep an impression of profound esteem for the beauties and virtues of 
his character, as well as for the conspicuous qualities of his mind. 


Tue ground-truths of religion are no peculium of theological science, 
but a common estate of the rational mind, and open alike to laity and 
clergy for judgment and discussion. It is good for both classes to 
confer together, and collate their views on these subjects. If the lay- 
man learns from such conference to define more precisely his notions 
and beliefs, and to verify or modify them by comparison with the great 
authorities of the schools and the church, the clergyman, on his part, is 
brought to face the primary revelation, —“the Light that lighteth all 
who come into the world,” — and is called to test his professional tra- 
ditions by the canons of common sense and the Gospel, “ written in the 
fleshly tables of the heart.” 

The Correspondence * embodying a conference of this sort between 
an American layman and a clergyman of the Church of England is 
creditable to both the disputants, and not the less interesting that the 
waters of the Atlantic, as well as the incompatibilities of their respec-. 
tive creeds, divide the parties. The best feature of these letters is 
their Christian temper, the perfect fairness in each writer’s treatment 
of the other’s doctrine, and the mutual good-will and respect for each 
other’s position. 





* The Doctrines of Original Sin and the Trinity: discussed in a Correspond- 
ence between a Clergyman of the Episcopal Church in England and a Layman of 
Boston, U.S. Boston. 
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The layman — whose signature, N. A., will to many suggest a distin- 
guished citizen of Boston, and will not mislead in that suggestion — 
stoutly maintains the rights of reason in religion, and repudiates the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Original Sin from that position. “Iam 
surprised that you should say that reason must assent to what it cannot 
understand. I suppose by assent you mean consent of the mind to a 
proposition presented to it. How can there be any assent where there 
is no knowledge of the thing presented? We have no knowledge fur- 
ther than we understand. The conclusion is inevitable. ... . . For 
myself I can make no other appeal but to this tribunal in my own 
breast. This teaches me that there cannot be imperfection in God or 
his works; that he cannot be defeated or disappointed. .... I can- 
not reconcile the doctrine of the Trinity with this tribunal, and therefore 
I reject it.” | 

The clergyman, on the other hand, in whom the thinker, and even 
the theologian, is subordinate to the ecclesiastic, argues the questions 
in debate from the vantage-ground of the Church. It is always “the 
Church” which in his opinion must decide the truths of religion. 
“The whole Church, time out of. mind, declares that in this One God 
there are Three Persons, not severed but united, the Word or Son 
abiding in the Father, and the Holy Ghost abiding in both. Now how 
can you consistently refuse their doctrine straight off, on a priori grounds 
of reason, and independent of evidence? The Church approaches you 
and offers proof, —1. from reason; .... 2. from traditions among the 
heathen; 3. from her own uniform faith ; 4. and chiefly from Scripture.” 

The controversy ends, like most religious controversies, in confirming 
each of the disputants in his own views; but, unlike most religious 
controversies, it also ends with increased respect and good-will of the 
disputants toward each other. 


“Tue Word of the Spirit to the Church” has no worthier organ 
among us, nor any more faithful or zealous advocate, than the author of 
the little volume recently issued with this title,* whose Preface is sub- 
scribed with the always welcome name of C. A. Bartol. Not in its tone 
or spirit a polemic publication, this essay yet points most emphatically 
in the opposite direction to that of Dr. Bellows’s “ Suspense of Faith,” 
with occasional reference to that Discourse, but with “no opposition to 
that gentleman,” and “ with an independent treatment of my theme.” It 
is curious how two contemporary writings, handling the same subject 
and not contradicting one the other in any particular point, may yet 
be entirely contrary in their aim and tone and spirit. Both writers 
occupy substantially the same position, they agree in the same first 
principles; the difference between them is in the axis of their vision. 
One is looking at the near and concrete, the other is gazing on the dis- 
tant and ideal; with one, the object of contemplation is the Church; 
with the other, it is something above and beyond. 

Dr. Bartol’s plea is as unexceptionable in principle as it is beautiful 





* The Word of the Spirit to the Church. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1859. 
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in manner and sweet and Christian in its tone. We know not that we 
should object to a single position in it, and only regret that its scope is 
so general as to neutralize in its theoretic capability the questions in 
debate to which it refers, without promoting their practical solution for 
any given communion of Christians. The author’s theory of the Spirit 
is large and just and sufficing; we cannot say that his theory of the 
Church is-equally so, or indeed that any theory of the Church is ex- 
pressed in these pages. His fundamental postulate of the Spirit’s 
supremacy in religion, —the Spirit above and before the Church, — “the 
postulate of the sole authority of the Spirit,” —is one which no Protes- 
tant will dispute; but perhaps, for the mass of mankind, untaught and 
unreflecting, the converse of that position is equally true, — no Church, 
no Spirit. No Spirit, that is, as a conscious presence and power in the 
soul. The question with Protestants is, not the supreme claim of the 
Spirit, but by what mediation shall the Spirit be realized in society, 
and what are the methods and conditions of that mediation? If Ro- 
manism is wrong in asserting, as a matter of principle, that the Church 
is the only possible medium of Spirit to the individual soul, it is never- 
theless true, as a matter of fact, that the Church is that medium to 
society at large. 

We will not quarrel with Dr. Bartol for coming no nearer to the 
questions which agitate at present the ecclesiastical world, since it lay 
not within the tenor of his theme, but thank him for his timely coun- 
sel and his earnest and consistent advocacy of the Spirit. 


WE have greatly enjoyed a reperusal, in its second edition, of the 
rich and noble address bearing the title given below,* delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Osgood to the graduating class at the Meadville Theological 
School, a year and a half ago. It abounds in the best results of re- 
markable learning, ripe culture, and large experience. A most affec- 
tionate and catholic spirit, both of humanity and of piety, breathes 
through it. Apparently the signal and prompter of the great number 
of discourses recently issued on the “Broad Church” question, it 
has, in our judgment, in no instance been equalled in distinctness of 
statement, conscientious thoroughness of working out, fertility of timely 
suggestion, satisfying consistency, and practical wisdom. We are 
more pleased with it, on the whole, than with any other single produc- 
tion the author has given us. Would that it might be carefully read 
and pondered by every clergyman, and by every theological student, in 
the country ! 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A SINGULAR combination of contrasts is Dr. Arnold’s History of 
Islamism.f To recondite scholarship it joins redundant pedantry ; to 





* The Coming Church and its Clergy. By Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D. 
t Ishmael : or a Natural History of Islamism, and its Relation to Christianity. 


By the Rey. Dr. J. Muguieisen Arnoip. London: Rivingtons. 1859. 8vo. 
- pp. 532. 
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broad generalizations, narrow special pleading; to admissions the most 
liberal, a bigotry the most hearty, and to a prevailing accuracy of fact, 
a frequent inaccuracy which amounts almost to falsification. If there 
is a great deal in the History to be praised, there is also a great deal to 
be emphatically condemned. The title is a mystification, and there is 
nothing in the book to show how it is a “ Natural History of Islam- 
ism.” The antipathy to Unitarians and Unitarian views of Christian- 
ity is at once gratuitous and malignant, and suggests a disordered 
intellect. ‘This unfortunate class, whom Dr. Arnold stigmatizes as 
worse than Mohammedans, are made by him responsible for the sin of 
English Protestants in their slackness towards the infidelity of Islam. 
He hints that toleration of such a class is dreadful impiety, and evi- 
dently would not regret an Inquisition which should silence and punish 
them. At the same time, he avows as true many of the characteristic 
ideas of Unitarians, and even goes beyond them toward Rationalism, 
maintaining boldly that miracles in themselves are no evidence of the 
divine mission of him who works them. In the matter of Atonement, 
for instance, he regards the “ whole life” of Jesus as having “ saving effi- 
cacy ” along with his death ; and says, with a thoroughly Unitarian dis- 
tinctness, that “in punishing the innocent instead of the guilty, supreme 
justice would only accomplish its object by an act of supreme injustice, 
and thus destroy its own character.” Yet in the same chapter he tells 
us that “most of the objections to the cardinal doctrine of the Atone- 
ment have arisen from a superficial notion of sin”! Asserting contin- 
ually that the Trinity is taught in the Bible, and making (p. 440) the 
monstrous statement that “belief in the Zriune God ts alone of saving 
efficacy ” (for which he refers to John v. 23, xvii. 3!) ; insisting, more- 
over, that even Pagan speculations prove this doctrine abundantly, and 
show how “rational” it is, — he yet deprecates all attempt to defend the 
doctrine on the ground of reason, and thinks that the missionaries have 
made a great mistake in trying to do so. His whole chapter on the 
Trinity is a concatenation of careless and inconsistent hypotheses, and 
his citations nullify his arguments. 

This savage antipathy to Unitarian opinions often betrays Dr. 
Arnold into puerilities, as, for instance, on page 240, where he treats 
the Moslem invasion of Spain as its punishment for being Arian. 
“ Arian Spain,” he says, “was overwhelmed in a manner which clearly 
showed the finger of God. The Spanish army melted. away before a 
handful of Saracen soldiers; the Godhead of the Redeemer being al- 
ready denied, there was nothing to resist or to prevent an occupation of 
the country for the space of eight hundred years.” (!) On page 516, he 
informs us that “ Mormonism, a phenomenon perfectly analogous to 
Mohammedanism, sprang up in that country where the Unitarian her- 
esy is most flourishing ;” — forgetting, or not knowing, that the converts 
to Mormonism have been almost entirely from the Lutheran, Calvin- 
istic, and Catholic bodies, and that it “sprang up” in a part of America 
where Unitarianism was quite unknown. His charitable suggestion, 
that the men who have embraced Islamism in London, and are pro- 
jecting a mosque in that city, are “doubtless Unitarians in heart, if not 
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in profession,” we hardly know whether to receive as an insult or a 
compliment, considering the character of the prevalent Christianity in 
that city. A mosque of “ forty persons in the heart of London ” would 
have more worshippers than the church of St. Clement Danes, and 
even than St. Paul’s Cathedral, on a rainy day. It is amazing that 
one who can use so freely the fruits of liberal German thought, should 
gravely state that the “terrible death of Arius, in answer to the prayers 
of the pious Bishop Alexander, need only be referred to, to stimulate 
Christian bishops and pastors in these days to do the like as regards 
kindred errors.” But we spare our readers any more of this delectable 
talk, though it gives tone to the whole volume. 

Other extraordinary statements might be cited, as, for example (p. 
322), “After the Church had been without Scriptures for more than two 
thousand years, and when the word of God could no longer be orally 
transmitted with safety, Moses wrote the Pentateuch;” and again (p. 
504), that Christ appeared to Hagar, as “ Jesus Jehovah.” It is inter- 
esting to learn that this “manifestation of the second person of the 
Trinity opens a long series of revelations, ordinarily in human form.” 
It seems from Dr. Arnold’s discoveries, that it is a vulgar error that 
Jesus came in the fulness of time in Bethlehem of Judea. He had 
been coming all along for two thousand years, appearing to the Jews 
at regular intervals, and his presence and voice were perfectly well 
known! We cannot resist the temptation to quote the eloquent and 
convincing argument of Dr. Arnold, on this head of Hagar and Christ, 
which surpasses even the original philology of a MacWhorter. “ Yah- 
veh Christ” must yield the palm to “ Jesus Jehovah.” 

“The reason why Christ the Angel of Jehovah first appeared to 
Hagar was, doubtless, because ‘he is the same yesterday, to-day, and . 
forever. [!] It befitted the friend of sinners to appear in human form 
[the Italics are Dr. Arnold’s] to the erring mother of the Saracens, as 
he afterward appeared in human nature to men and women who were 
sinners. She was, moreover, in affliction, and probably conscious of 
her guilt (Gen. xvi. 2), and was therefore permitted to see God’s face, 
as it only can be seen, in Christ. By this manifestation to the proud 
and rebellious bondmaid of Sarah, it was shown to the world, that 
whilst Jehovah was pre-eminently the God of the Hebrews, Jesus Jeho- 
vah was the Saviour of the whole world. They who cannot under- 
_ stand why Christ should first appear to the Egyptian Hagar, instead of 
to Abraham or Sarah, forget or disown the love of Jesus to the most 
reprobate of sinful humanity. Hagar was the mother of a posterity 
which more than any other have distinguished themselves by their ani- 
mosity to Christ, their hatred to Christians, and their enmity to the 
Gospel: the appearance of Christ to her, as ‘the Angel of Jehovah,’ 
at once implied that His future incarnation as the seed of the woman 
was not only for the then chosen people, but also for those who seem 
hopelessly lost, in wild fanaticism, inconceivable ‘pride, and enmity 
against God. It taught the same truth in the Old Testament which is 
taught in the Gospel by the parables of the lost sheep and the prodigal 
son.” 
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Such absurdities as these that we have cited fatally impair the credit 
of a work which would otherwise be valuable. Its plan is excellent. 
The first part, in eight chapters, treats of “the Forerunners of Mo- 
hammed; the Arabian Land; the Age, History, and Character of the 
Prophet ;” the Koran, its History and Dogmas; what Mohammed bor- 
rowed from Judaism ; what he borrowed from Christianity; the Spread 
and Success of Islamism; and its Character and Influence. Many of 
the views in this part of the work are striking, and some of them are 
new ; and they are fortified by references to Latin, Greek, Arabic, and 
Hebrew authorities, as well as English, French, and German. In a 
few instances which we have noted, the authorities are incorrectly ren- 
dered, and sometimes they are made to say more than they really do 
say. Dr. Arnold’s translation of Psalm Ixxvi. 10, altered from the com- 
mon version, is yet not the sense of the original; and his inference (p. 
43) from Origen’s note on John, by no means seems to us to justify his 
statement that the Virgin was deified by the Pseudo-Gospels. The 
explanation of Mohammed’s inspiration as the “ influence of Satan,” is 
more convenient than satisfactory. The Devil is an excellent resort for 
those who are hard pressed for a reason for what is troublesome. 

The second part of the work, in six chapters, treats of the Integrity 
of the Old Testament, the Integrity of the New Testament, the Bible 
and the Koran, Trinity and Unity, Christ and Mohammed, and Gen- 
eral Survey and Agenda. There is research and ability in these chap- 
ters, and they may be read with profit, though not without indignation 
at the unfairness and bigotry which pervade them. It was not neces- 
sary to say so much in defence of the superiority of the Scriptures, 
and a good deal that is said is contradictory. And we are constrained 
to dismiss the treatise as a whole as the work of a learned enthusiast, 
and an able fanatic, who has undertaken a task for which his spirit 
wholly disqualifies him. We await a better history of Islam. 


Tuovucu Mr. Hopkins’s volume * opens, like one of James’s novels, 


with a party of horsemen, it is not a novel, but a careful, candid, and 
sagacious historical study, the conclusions and statements of which are 
supported by the most ample references, and the enthusiasm of which 
gives a sustained glow to the narrative. How far the language which 
the various characters in the book use is authentic, we cannot say ; 
much of it seems to be the invention of the author. And it seems to 
us that he.is not always happy in his imitation of ancient phraseology, 
defacing the king’s English somewhat more than is necessary, espe- 
cially in the early part of his narrative. If his method be questiona- 
ble on the score of perfect accuracy, it certainly lends vivacity and 
picturesqueness to the story. In this respect his history will be a great 
improvement upon the dry, though elaborate work of Daniel Neal. 
Mr. Hopkins’s style, however, is by no means faultless. It lacks 





* The Puritans : or, The Church, Court, and Parliament of England, during the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. By Samvuxzt Hopkins. In three 
Volumes. Vol. I. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1859. 8vo. pp. 563. 
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music, and it is often jerking and abrupt. It is much less finished than 
the style of Prescott or Palfrey. He fails, too, sometimes in his pic- 
tures of men. If he represents to the eye Edward, Elizabeth, Grindal, 
and Knox, we miss a good likeness of Whitgift, Cartwright, and 
Parker. With these slight drawbacks, the volume may be commended 
as creditable for its research, its fairness of view, its insight into mo- 
tives, and its just comprehension of the spirit of the age. If the suc- 
ceeding volumes are as able and thorough as the present, it will become 
the standard history of the Puritans. The list of works prefixed is 
ample, and the mechanical execution of the electrotyped pages leaves 
nothing to be desired, except an engraving or two of some of the 
Puritan worthies. 


Tue venerable and esteemed author of an Inquiry into the Forma- 
tion of Washington’s Farewell Address,* Mr. Horace Binney of Phila- 
delphia, has rendered praiseworthy service to our historical literature 
in his exhaustive investigation of a subject which has been consider- 
ably discussed at different times, and never before with an entirely satis- 
factory result. Whether Washington had the assistance of Hamilton 
in the preparation of the Farewell Address is not, indeed, a question 
which any instructed person will answer in the negative. On this point 
there exists the most ample and positive documentary evidence; and 
even in the absence of such proof it would not have been difficult to 
establish a strong probability, from the known relations of personal 
and political confidence between them, and from a critical study of the 
Address, that on this as on other occasions Washington sought the ad- 
vice of the greatest man then living in America. But what were the 
nature and extent of Hamilton’s assistance, and in what way it was 
rendered, — in other words, how far are we indebted to Washington 
and to Hamilton respectively for the priceless lessons of political 
wisdom contained in the Farewell Address,—is another and much 
more difficult question ; and it is precisely this question which it is the 
endeavor of Mr. Binney’s essay to answer. ‘To this discussion he has 
brought the logical habits of mind and the acuteness in sifting evidence 
which he has acquired in a long and honorable practice at the bar, re- 
markable candor and freedom from prejudice, and a single desire to 
ascertain the exact truth. ‘To these qualifications must be added an 
intelligent veneration for both Washington and Hamilton, and a clear 
perception of the truth, that the just fame of neither can be sensibly 
affected by the decision, — that Washington can gain nothing by estab- 
lishing an exclusive claim in his behalf to the authorship of the Ad- 
dress, while Hamilton’s position is equally secure, whatever may be the 
result of the inquiry. 

From the correspondence between them it is certain that, early in 
1796, Washington mentioned to Hamilton a wish that he “should re- 
dress a certain paper” which the former had prepared ; that on the 





* An Inquiry into the Formation of Washington’s Farewell Address. Philadel- 
phia: Parry and McMillan. 1859. 8vo. pp. 250. 
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15th of May this paper was transmitted to Hamilton, to be returned 
“with such amendments and corrections as to render it as perfect as 
the formation is susceptible of,” and with authority to throw the whole 
into a different form if he should think best; that on the 5th of July 
Hamilton informed Washington that he had “completed the first 
draught of a certain paper” which he would “ shortly transcribe, cor- 
rect, and forward,” and that he would “also prepare and send forward, 
without delay, the original paper corrected upon the general plan of it,” 
in order that Washington might decide which of the two he would 
adopt; that the “amended” draught prepared by Hamilton was sent 
to the President on the 30th of July, and his revision of Washington’s 
original paper on the 10th of August; that on the 25th of August 
Hamilton’s draught was returned to him, at his own request, for a final 
revision, with an explicit declaration by Washington, that “after several 
serious and attentive readings” he greatly preferred it to the other 
draughts, and that he should not himself have seen any occasion “ for 
its undergoing a revision ;” that it was then “corrected” and “a short 
paragraph added respecting Education; ” and finally, that it was re- 
turned to Washington on the 5th of September, twelve days only before 
the Farewell Address was dated and signed by him. In addition to 
these points, which are facts of record, Mr. Binney endeavors by a 
course of close and exact reasoning to establish the absolute identity 
of the paper sent to Hamilton on the 15th of May with the paper from 
which two extracts are printed in the Appendix to the twelfth volume 
of Mr. Sparks’s edition of the Writings of Washington, and also to 
identify Hamilton’s original draught, prepared under the authority of 
Washington’s letter, with the paper printed in the seventh volume 
of Mr. John C. Hamilton’s edition of his father’s Works. In both of 
these attempts, we think, he has been entirely successful, and his argu- 
ments must be regarded as conclusive on the question of identity. 
From this solid basis of facts and arguments Mr. Binney next pro- 
ceeds to trace the relation between Washington’s original draught, which 
was shown to Hamilton and afterward sent to him to be “ redressed,” 
Hamilton’s “ Abstract of Points to form an Address” in the seventh 
volume of his Works, his original draught in the same volume, and the 
printed copy of the Farewell Address. To his critical analysis and 
comparison of these documents he devotes considerable space, and he 
shows very clearly that the leading, fundamental doctrines of the Fare- 
well Address are contained in Washington’s original draught, whence 
they are transferred to Hamilton’s “ Abstract of Points ;” that in this 
paper the thoughts receive a new and more orderly arrangement, new 
topics are introduced, and the various parts are so distributed as to have 
a general bearing on one central idea, instead of remaining detached 
propositions ; that Hamilton’s “ Abstract of Points ” stands to his original 
draught in so direct a relation, that it might almost be reproduced as a 
syllabus of the latter; and finally, that there is a substantial identity 
between Hamilton’s original draught and the printed Address. This 
statement, however, does not exhaust the facts in reference to Hamil- 
ton’s connection with the authorship of the Address, or rather it does 
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not bring into sufficient prominence some of the essential facts. Not 
only did he give to Washington’s thoughts a new body and form, 
he breathed into them a new life. He adopted those propositions 
which were best suited to give effect to Washington’s patriotic pur- 
pose; he omitted those statements which were irrelevant or adapted 
to excite invidious criticism ; he added new views, to give greater force 
to the central idea ; and he made the Address a paper for the study of 
future generations, as well as one of interest to Washington’s contem- 
poraries. As Mr. Binney very happily remarks, “The main trunk 
was Washington’s; the branches were stimulated by Hamilton; and 
the foliage, which was not exuberant, was altogether his; and he, more 
than Washington, pruned and nipped off with severe discrimination 
whatever was excessive, that the tree might bear the fruits that Wash- 
ington desired, and become his full and fit representative.” Such is the 
conclusion which Mr. Binney reaches, — a conclusion, we may add, not 
only in strict accordance with all the known facts in the case, but, as 
we believe, absolutely required by them. 

All of the letters and most of the documents having any bearing on 
the subject are printed at length in Mr. Binney’s essay or in his Ap- 
pendix. Among the papers in the latter is a reprint of the autograph 
copy of the Address now in the possession of Mr. Lenox of New 
York, with the omitted and altered passages restored and printed at 
the foot of the page. Indeed, the volume needs only an index to render 
it a model for all similar Inquiries. In thoroughness and candor it 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


THE new edition of Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold is issued in a style 
of typographical beauty and neatness which we have seldom seen 
equalled in a work of this class.* Its clear type and its excellent 
presswork are deserving of special commendation, and are fitly be- 
stowed on a memoir so replete with interest and instruction. The 
work has, indeed, long held a high place among the classical biogra- 
phies in our language, and seems likely to maintain a permanent 
reputation. Mr. Stanley had been a pupil of Dr. Arnold at Rugby, 
and afterward a cherished friend ; he had a warm and just apprecia- 
tion of the Doctor’s character; his personal recollections were still 
fresh, and he received valuable assistance from many persons ; he had 
access to a great mass of correspondence ; and the plan of his work 
was judiciously conceived and admirably executed. His narrative is 
full, clear, and smooth ; his selections from Dr. Arnold’s correspondence 
are interesting and characteristic ; and his pages present such a picture 
of a man of letters as we do not often find in biographical literature. It 
was a delicate task which Mr. Stanley undertook ; but the fidelity and 
good taste with which it Was executed have been universally recog- 
nized. 

Dr. Arnold was in several respects a remarkable man. As a teacher, 





* The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold. By ARTHUR PENRHYN 
Stantey. Third American, from the last London Edition. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 2 vols. 
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his fame was not confined to his own country, and the veneration with 
which his memory is regarded by his pupils is a convincing proof of the 
salutary influence which he exerted at Rugby. As an historian, he was 
a disciple of Niebuhr; and though he was inferior to the German in 
erudition, and lacked vigor of imagination, his style was luminous, his 
views were just and liberal, and his unfinished History of Rome and his 
Lectures on Modern History have enjoyed a deserved popularity. As 
a Greek scholar, his reputation stood high, and his edition of Thucydi- 
des has received ample praise from competent critics. As a man, his 
character and life were blameless. Faithful in the discharge of every 
duty, he sought the good of others more than his own ease or pleasure. 
His views of the relations of Church and State were peculiar, and 
sometimes led him to adopt extravagant opinions; but the sincerity 
with which he entertained them cannot be questioned ; and his entire 
devotion to the cause of religion is equally unquestionable. But his 
highest praise is to say, that esteem for the scholar, the critic, the 
historian, and the advocate of a noble theory of a Christian state, are 
lost in love and admiration of the man. 


Ir Rugby under Dr. Arnold had turned out nobody but whole-souled 
“Tom Brown,” it would be sufficient to entitle it and the Doctor to all 
the praise which Tom awards them; but the self-written record * of 
Major Hodson’s Indian career shows that they have placed the world, 
and England especially, under still greater obligation, for their share in 
developing so rare an example of ability, courage, and heroism as are 
here displayed. Major Hodson went to India in September, 1845, 
and was killed in the gateway of the Begum’s Palace on the 12th of 
March, 1858. It is difficult to imagine a life of greater or more varied 
activity than is crammed into these twelve and a half years. How he 
lived ; what he did ; the peculiarity of a soldier’s life in that country and 
among that strange people; his industry ; his cheerfulness ; the immense 


journeys he made, often riding a hundred miles in ten hours, and fre-_ 


quently being eighteen hours in saddle; the variety of his occupations, 
at once drill-sergeant, magistrate, architect, engineer, commander, 
fighter, and exciseman; his bravery in battle; his calm endurance of 
calumny and misfortune ;— everything relating to his character as a 
man and a soldier is here shown in his own words, with a degree of 
frankness and modesty as unusual as it is refreshing. 

But that which especially attracts attention in reading this book, aside 
from the admirable and striking qualities alluded to, is the extent of 
English arrogance and misrule in 1 India, as indicated in every letter, — so 
clearly that it seems only wonderful that the natives endured it as long 
and as patiently as they have done, —and the benumbing effect of fighting 
on the moral character. Not merely the incapables, but even such able 
and energetic men as Major Hodson, by his own confession, were guilty 
of acts sufficient to excite a hundred mutinies. After calling the Sikhs 





* Twelve Years of a Soldier’s Life in India; being Extracts from the Letters of 
the late Mason W.S.R. Hopson. First American from the third English Edition. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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“a brave and unconquered people,” and testifying, in various ways, to 
their valor, in comparison with the “ lamentably deficient” condition of 
the British troops, which “ may be traced mainly to the want of Euro- 
pean officers,” he represents himself as constantly striving to “keep up 
English habits, tastes, and feelings,” and expresses the greatest contempt 
for 2 a “regular Indian,” i. e. a man who adopts Indian habits, morals, 
and fashions, forgetting that he is an Englishman. He was for a time 
superintendent of an Asylum for European children. It was his “ob- 
ject to give them Hnglish habits from the first ;” and he “ steadfastly 
refuses the slightest dash of color,” not because there is not room, but 
because they can stand the climate, and “ by mixing them with English 
children, you corrupt them,” i. e. the English. The fashion among 
the native governments in public works was to compel the inhabitants 
to do them. So the English officers, finding it difficult to get men 
without pay, “hung some of the head men up by the heels to trees 
till they were convinced.” We are happy to say that Major Hodson 
had no hand in this piece of cruelty, but paid his workmen honestly. 
“ Absolute supremacy is their only safety.” ‘“ Moderation is the greatest 
of all weakness.” ‘These specimens are sufficient to show the way in 
which Englishmen conducted in India, in a time of peace. If such 
confessions do not throw some light on the causes of Indian mutinies, 
we are at a loss to know what will. 

Indeed, all this time, the country was in a state of concealed rebel- 
lion, and Major Hodson is constantly wishing for some master-mind 
to be put at the head of government, so as to draw the lightning from 
the cloud without a fearful shock. But the wish was not realized, as 
the events of 1857, which have immortalized Delhi, too plainly show. 
Major Hodson’s experience made him particularly available in that 
memorable campaign which resulted in his death. That he displayed 
great heroism is undoubted; but the relish with which he speaks of 
battles and of killing is something terrible. We had marked numerous 
instances for quotation ; but we forbear. How it is possible for a man 
and a Christian, as he constantly seems to consider himself, to cut down 
men by the score, without the least hesitation or compunction, and to 
tell of it afterward with indifference or glee, is marvellous. 

But, notwithstanding these drawbacks, the book is full of evidences 
of the courage, ability, self-sacrifice, and unflagging cheerfulness in the 
worst times, which made the presence of Major Hodson, in those fearful 
days, a godsend to all who came in contact with him. Modest, sincere, 
and truthful, his private letters tell the story of the Indian mutiny bet- 
ter than any official despatches. They take us behind the scenes, and 
show us the actors, in their every-day costume, living and breathing 
men. Without a word of self-praise, and scarcely an allusion to his own 
part in any brave exploits, he unconsciously: compels us to regard him, 
what all his co-actors affirm he really was, as “ the bravest man before 
Delhi.” 


A MAN of mark in these days, when removed from the sphere of his 
mortal activities, will not be long without a biographer to tell his story, 
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and to sound his praise ; but the appearance of so considerable a vol- 
ume of “ Reminiscences of Rufus Choate ” * as that which Mr. Parker 
has just put forth, was hardly to have been expected at a date so near 
the demise of “the great advocate.” One does not look for severe 
method in a work so rapidly composed and completed, but we have 
here, what is quite as important in a book of this sort, and a deal more 
telling, vivid portraiture, spicy anecdote, and, best of all, minutes of 
actual private conversation of the man off his guard, not speaking for 
effect, not expecting to be reported, — the ungirt action of his mind, the 
hero in his slippers. We have Choate “in his habit as he lived,” and 
altogether a very readable and enjoyable book. Mr. Parker writes as 
a lover, out of the fulness of that enthusiastic admiration which on the 
whole is the best interpreter of character and the surest guaranty of 
faithful delineation. One must believe in an object in order to do it 
justice, one must love it in order to report it truly. Reverence is a 
more reliable witness than indifference, with whatever amount of criti- 
cal acumen it may be associated. No one will deny to Mr. Parker 
these essential qualifications for the task he has assumed. Evidently 
he believes with a whole heart in the subject of his story. Other sub- 
sequent biographers may furnish a more systematic account and meth- 
odized history of the man, but we doubt if any memoir that may here- 
after be written of him will exhibit Mr. Choate more vividly, and on 
the whole more faithfully, than these Reminiscences. 

For those who hold, with good Dr. Watts, the tongue to be “ the 
glory of our frame,” here was a hero of superlative claims. “ Nothing 
struck a discerning public like the talent he had for speaking. Spoke 
four hours at a stretch,..... with a fair share of meaning too, and had 
bursts of parliamentary eloquence in him that were astonishing to 
hear.” Whatever is best in its kind is worthy of note, and claims con- 
sideration as such. Mr. Choate’s talk is said, by those who were much 
exposed to it, to have merited this praise, to have been the best talk 
there was going in these days, in this community. Audiences were en- 
chanted, hung enraptured on his lips; Faneuil Hall rocked, the court 
glowed, juries were overpowered ; “ he held in his right hand fortune or 
poverty for clients, who worshipped him as a god.” Such eloquence 
was irresistible, provided no one with power consisting in force of 
character, rather than in force of utterance or rhetorical skill, appeared 
against it. But when the late Jeremiah. Mason, after one of Mr. 
Choate’s magniloquent speeches to a jury, in which “ he had piled up 
his frenzy very high before them,” rose in opposition with, “ Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury, I don’t know as I can gyrate before you as my 
brother Choate does, but I want to just state a few pints,” the effect, 
we are told, was “somewhat damaging” on Mr. Choate (p. 212). We 
can readily believe it. It was Antony speaking after Brutus. The great 
poet, who had weighed human eloquence along with all social phenom- 
ena in the fatal balance of his genius, represents in these two char- 





* Reminiscences of Rufus Choate, the great American Advocate. By Epwarp 
G. Parker. New York: Mason Brothers. 1860. 
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acters the unequal contest between rhetoric and nature. The elegant 
set speech of Brutus is honored, as such speeches behoove to be, with 
three cheers for the speaker. “ Live, Brutus! live! live!” But 
when Antony, who is “no orator,” finishes his plain talk, the cry is, 
“ We will be revenged!” “ Go, fetch fire! Pluck down benches!” 
&c.,&e. Oratory is grand and victorious until reality, more eloquent 
than it, runs foul of its tackle; then all its winds forsake it and all its 
sails collapse. 

There are periods in the history of most civilized nations when ora- 
tory holds the supreme place among the forces that rule the state, and — 
among its glories. But they are not the most prosperous periods, nor 
those which exhibit the highest civilization. ‘The age of Demosthenes 
was an age of national decline for Athens, and that of Cicero was per- 
haps the most corrupt in Latin history. In our own country, we can- 
not but think that a very exaggerated value has hitherto been set on 
oratorical art, —an art which English civilization in Great Britain has 
outgrown, and in which the highest proficiency is by no means propor- 
tioned to general ability and intellectual greatness;— an art whose 
essence, by confession of its most celebrated master, consists in some- 
thing nearly allied to jugglery (vmoxpiocs). 

We mean no disparagement of Mr. Choate, who was something more 
and far better than “the eloquent advocate.” We respect most sin- 
cerely the heroism of his unflagging industry, we respect his extraordi- 
nary literary attainments, his steadfast devotion to his calling, his disin- 
terested love of the law as a science, his unmercenary practice of it. 
We would fain do justice to one from many of whose views we strongly 
dissent, and we frankly confess that these Reminiscences have disclosed 
to us a deeper and nobler man than we had hitherto associated with 
their subject. 


POETRY AND ART. 


In striking contrast with the last volume of poems noticed in the 
Christian Examiner are the sprightly, brilliant, fanciful, and musical 
verses of Praed.* It is difficult to classify or criticise them, as it is all 
works which express or imply genius. Emerson, in his “ English 
Traits,” says: “ Hundreds of clever Praeds and Freres and Hoods and 
Macaulays make poems or short essays for a journal, as they make 
speeches in Parliament or on the hustings, or as they shoot and ride. 
It is quite an accidental and arbitrary direction of their general ability. 
Rude health and spirits, an Oxford education, and the habits of society 
are implied, but not a ray of genius.” We do not know whether Emer- 
son means to give Praed any preference by placing him first on the 
list; but he seems to us to come nearer to the possession of genius, 
even if he do not actually possess it, than any of the others whom he 
mentions. No one can read “ Lilian” or “ The Legend of the Rhine,” 
and doubt that Praed might have gained admission into the high and 





* Poems. By WintHrorp Mackwortn Prarp. In Two Volumes. New 
York: J. S. Redfield. 
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difficult rank of true poets, had he pursued his calling with as much 
industry and conscience as Tennyson. But he wrote merely for 
amusement; and nature, which will not be cheated, returned his com- 
pliments in kind. No half-worshippers are admitted to her Pantheon. 
Praed will always furnish delightful entertainment to all who love light 
and graceful verse, which hints the existence of a latent power the 
author does not care to exhibit. Horace is not more charming, in his 
gayest moods, than Praed ; and the highest tribute to his excellence is 
the fact, that, in a time and among a people abundantly appreciating 
the poems of Tennyson and the Brownings, and full of the activities of 
practical life, these effusions of an hour, thrown off for momentary 
gratification, have been drawn out of an obscurity as complete, and 
longer than that which Horace advises, and that too by the persistent 
demands of those who were captivated by the few gems which had 
found their way by accident to the notice of the general public. 

Praed’s whole life and surroundings were such as to render earnest 
devotion to poetry distasteful; and so, when the pressure of schoolboy 
emulation at Eton was removed, his wonderful mental activity, bril- 
liancy, and wit, which had far outshone the rival displays of Macaulay, 
were allowed to subside into merely occasional displays for the admira- 
tion of social circles. None of his poems touch the great experiences 
of life. They are all superficial, and consequently ephemeral. What 
he sees, he describes with inimitable grace and sweetness. Many of his 
poems are among the most musical in the language. No poet ever had 
a better appreciation of the niceties of expression, the delicate shades 
of thought and word, which no study can furnish and no polish supply. 
We doubt if he ever revised a single one of his numerous productions ; 
and yet some of them are perfect in their kind. 

In reading such poems as Praed’s, one finds a partial answer to the 
question, “ What becomes of all the boys and girls of genius?” Here 
was a boy who, at a time when most schoolboys are just breaking their 
way into the green pastures of literature, was doing a man’s work in 
the “ Etonian,” and establishing for it such a reputation as no other 
college magazine ever won; and when he has arrived at man’s estate, 
he does nothing more or better than those early productions of boy- 
hood. It was not that he had lost the faculty, — that his precocity had 
spent itself, — but he did not care to give himself, with all the vigor 
of maturity, to the work in which he had won his youthful laurels. 
The great world about him was full of bustle and activity. Science, 
art, literature, knowledge of all kinds, religion, morals, were drawing 
their champions to such devotion as was never before known. Praed 
retired from the toil, preferring ignoble ease to the secret and nobler rest 
of the yoke which poetry promised him. So he has left us enough to 
prove his capacity and his failure. We take him to the fireside, of a 
long winter evening, and read him, as we play the games of childhood 
and youth. They while away the hour, cheerfully and gayly. But we 
never go to him when we would invigorate our souls, and derive nour- 
ishment and strength from communion with the soul of the true poet. 
Then we find him intrusive and impertinent, as out of place as a gig- 
gling school-girl at a funeral. 
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This collection of his poems argues, too, a healthier progress in the 
appreciation of true poetry. A thoughtful reader of Praed will not rest 
content with such light entertainment. The passion he creates, he 
cannot satisfy. And so those who are attracted by his smooth lines to 
essay their first acquaintance with verse, will pass on to the greater and 
truer interpreters, and not rest until they find full fruition in the grand 
utterances of the immortal masters of English poetry. 


Ir is opportune to turn from the anxious and ambitious faces around 
us, and in our own glasses too, and let the serene face of the Madonna 
compose and elevate us.* 

“ With even step and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes ;— 
There held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble.” 


This is the season for such a mood; the best, the most meaning 
Christmas or Néw-Year’s gift any one could make to himself. The 
face of Nature teaches, in its white, motionless features, the same 
silent lesson. 

In the act of contemplation or meditation we must have nothing be- 
fore the eyes but the pure, the superhuman, the ideal. In considering 
this, we see why it is that love can work such miracles of good or evil 
inaman. Anything that becomes an object of thought either elevates 
or degrades the mind. The mind in its efforts becomes an object to 
itself of respect and wonder, or of disgust. In the choice of works of 
art, of books, of friends, this will measure their worth: do they elevate 
us and carry us beyond ourselves ? 

The direction of the artist’s mind is upward and ideal. For the 
Theban laws, which required the imitation of the beautiful, and for- 
bade the imitation of the deformed, execute themselves in the artist’s 
endeavors. He has been led behind outward forms, where beauty and 
harmony elementally exist, as the background of all art. If in the in- 
vestiture of his idea he ever forsakes that position, looking into rather 
than from the eyes of the Madonna, he is no longer the artist, and will 
find his power departed. For then he himself has come into the same 
outward circumstances that interfere with the perfect embodiment of 
his conception in matter. 

Nor can he have the vanity to look upon his own work, mingling 
with the throng of spectators. But through sympathy and affinity he 
enters into it, protecting it from the vulgar, and unfolding many mean- 
ings to the wise. He alone must know the hidden avenue to the inner 
being of his work, because in the hour of its creation, he was led 
through it outward to material expression. How dear, how composing 
this knowledge is, he must alone feel. Yet it only makes him humble. 
We never can quite grasp the art of another. We put into it much of 





* Book of Raphael’s Madonnas. By James P. WaLKER. New York: Leay- 
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our own; we carry away a small part of what it really is; and it gives 
us no peace or confidence comparable to that which consecrates our 
own creations. It is not selfishness to love our own children better 
than another’s, but a law of Nature. In Art, whatever is to be perma- 
nent must spring from the soul of the artist, and not be a conformity to 
the taste or fashion of the age. This is a test which demands genius, 
industry, and the spirit to work on in obscurity and without recognition. 
We have no standards in the present time whereby to determine as 
critics the quality of art. Works of art, so called, fill the shop win- 
dows, public places, and houses of the rich. And it is thought enough 
if they please. Beyond that point we have no philosophy or ideas to 
guide us. It is common enough to hear people say, “I know when I 
am pleased, and that is enough.” It is not enough. You must bea 
born Greek of the era of Phidias to make it enough. ‘The tattooed 
cannibal admires his red stains, or scarlet fillet; but what would he say 
to the Transfiguration ? 

To please is the only aim of our artists, and it is an end too easily 
gained. What will sell is what must be produced, and the purchaser 
too often permits no freedom to the artist. In architecture it is even 
worse. This is the limit,—one, two, or three thousand,— do your 
best ; or, as oftenest happens, your worst. We need a philosophy of 
some sort to guide us. At the culmination of Grecian Art, Plato 
lived and wrote; and the golden age of Italian Art was also marked 
by the revival of the Platonic philosophy. Until we have a literature 
and philosophy pervaded by one central thought and faith, we shall 
have only the temporary and imitative in Art. While we work for 
this end, we can refresh ourselves by the study of the old masters. 
Let us at least learn all they can teach. 

This volume contains thirteen of Raphael’s Madonnas perfectly pho- 
tographed from the very best engravings in existence. They are ac- 
companied by selections of literature,—the good thoughts these pictures 
have inspired in kindred minds. To be able to have these works in a 
compass such as one can take in his hands and sit apart studying them 
until filled with their beauty, is a thing to be grateful for. 

The Madonnas of Raphael are the highest exhibition of the supreme 
artistic mind, and the most magnificent homage ever paid to Christian- 
ity. Most of them are almost beyond the mind’s grasp. ‘The wor- 
shipper of the Virgin alone might penetrate them; but for us they 
terminate in the supernatural and inscrutable. What shall be resaid of 
the Dresden Madonna? When we love, when we worship, we shall 
know what those eyes, so human and so divine, mean in their earnest 
looking, — what they do indeed see. And the child’s eyes, if one might 
so speak, grow year by year more like its mother’s. Sex, in its rela- 
tions to humanity, never anywhere appears so mysterious as in these 
pictures. Sex purified and deified by the absence of all passion, — 
what miracles it might work in us! It is the absence of passion that 
causes that repose and peace so characteristic of the Virgin. That re- 
pose is never in the unwed woman, but always in the mother; for, 
conscious of the gift of God in her child, she leads a more inward, 
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thoughtful life, which touches all her manners and movements with 
serenity and mild dignity. The maiden, though she sit still as a mar- 
ble statue, has eyes in restless and eager quest. 

In the Madonna of the Palms, and the Madonna del Cardellino, may 
be seen the most becoming and natural style of dress for a mother ever 
fashioned. ‘The line of the dress follows the oval lines of the bust with 
a simple natural effect, as though the dress were but the most external 
development of the form. 

It will be a piece of good fortune if this book fall into the hands 
of such as wish to know the Madonnas of Raphael. If by some 
secret impulse we might draw from the gifts now everywhere in prep- 
aration that which belongs to us and is best for us, whoever was pure 
and loving and devout would discover these works over his cham- 
ber lintel at the Christmas distribution. But the heavens, using us 
as willing agents, often strangely make us bestow on each other what 
we most covet from each other. The impress which character makes 
affects us in subtile ways when we think what we shall give, and we 
select what belongs to it, what will instantly seem its own. Yet ob- 
serve how most gifts still belong to the giver; for we have not the 
magnanimity to make a complete surrender, but we feel a certain 
lingering interest and right in our gifts, as though they were after all 
our own. The child gives its’ playtellow something with much affec- 
tionate ceremony, but instantly repents, and takes it back, — takes it 
back, dear thing, only to give it again. It is best not to own with much 
solicitude many things, but to consider our goods as probably having 
more rightful possessors, who will some time come into their inheritance, 
leaving us only what belongs to us by some divine right. Fortunate 
men, if all there is left of us, when justice has been fairly done, be 
more than the inverted commas! What title have I to my dollars, 
when the poor cry? ‘Thou hast earned them? The very earning was 
a sin, if for thyself alone. If I have something that I know my friend 
very much admires, and longs to have, I no longer feel any right to it ; 
my hold suddenly relapses, and sooner or later it goes to him. 

We must take high ground in this world, although it cause us to be 
poor, and to be left almost alone. We must play the part of Mercury, 
or messengers of the gods, to our fellows; and with his caduceus awake 
them to wonder and awe, and a vision of things immaterial. Remem- 
ber the random wish of thy friend unconsciously spoken, and when the 
holidays come, be a sort of Providence unto him,‘so as he shall not 
only be warmed towards thee, but also may feel a secret gratitude to 
God for so wonderfully satisfying the desires of his heart. 





THE beautiful volume of the White Hills* fulfils the promise to 
“patient waiters,” and amply satisfies the good expectation many have 
held of it. It comes now, however, too late for any notice extended 
beyond a simple word of praise, and a sketch of its plan. 










* The White Hills; their Legends, Landscape, and Poetry. By Tuomas 
Starr Kine. With sixty Illustrations, engraved by Andrew from Drawings by 
Wheelock. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1860. 
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Mr. King lays out his book by the four great valleys of the White 
Hills, the Androscoggin, the Saco, the Pemigew asset, and the Connecti- 
cut. And he has done wisely in this, since readers and tourists must 
so keep a plan of the Hills in mind, instead of holding the dim and 
vague notion of their topography which most have, and which, we are 
told, brought out from one traveller the question, if the Notch were on the 
top of Mount Washington. Taking the four rivers for its great map- 
lines, the book is completed by setting along these, descriptions of the 
noted places of interest, and of the various regions of wonder, and the 
landscapes of beauty or grandeur, among the mountains. By its direction 
one lives over again the delight, or by anticipation tastes the larger en- 
joyment offered the lover of nature by Bethel, Gorham, and Milan; Lake 
Winnipiseogee, North Conway, and the Notch; Plymouth, Campton, 
and Franconia; the intervales of Lancaster, Bethlehem Plain, and the 
Cherry Mount road. Two chapters have been contributed by Prof. 
Edward Tuckerman, upon the Exploration and the Flora of the moun- 
tains, which for genial enthusiasm as well as truthfulness are in sym- 
pathy with the rest of the book. The publishers have given the work 
a fitting form, which puts it in no respect behind the most elegant of 
the handsome books which are not only of Americap publication, but 
wholly of American make. Shape, binding, paper, and print are all 
in excellent taste. Of the illustrations, which deserve, like the book, 
much larger notice than we can now give, we can only say, in passing, 
that they form no small part of its beauty and value, and that while 
some of them fall far short of, and none perhaps come quite up to the 
delicacy and strength of Mr. Wheelock’s drawings, many of them are 
no mean suggestion of the force and grace of those English engrav- 
ings of Birket Foster’s drawings, which have made us so fastidious 
and exigent in the matter of landscape illustration. 

But such mere sketching the externals of the book is as meagre a 
hint of its wealthy suggestivencss, as the thin lines which make the 
artist's memorandum of the majestic bulk of Mount Washington, or 
the fine symmetry and harmonious color of Madison. It shows through- 
out a faculty of striking the central point of what is grand or lovely in 
mountain and valley landscape, matched by a skill as notable in select- 
ing out of our literature what is most worthy and apt of rhythmed and 
unversified poetry, to the adorning illustration of it. A larger company 
now than the few friends of the writer who have, in his society, en- 
joyed so much among the hills, will enjoy his healthy love and genial 
sympathy with the manifold and enchanting moods of mountain gloom 
and glory. And they may be helped by the book to larger and finer 
delight than the eye can get from the beautiful or sublime scenery of 
the mountains. For in it they will discover, beside the knowledge of 
the moods and aspects of Nature given by long years of “communion 
with her visible shapes,” and the quick fancy which so gracefully inter- 
prets them, that eminent faculty of imaginative and spiritual insight 
which reads the moral and religious symbolism of the hills. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


SEVEN years’ travel in Central America, by Julius Froebel,* a 
German Jew as we believe, certainly a man of ‘science, enterprise, 
daring, and endurance, ought to have been “illustrated ” by an original 
map, instead of its unattractive wood-cuts ; especially as the adventur- 
ous traveller rectifies many geographical errors, introduces to the world 
the largest lake of North Mexico, the Laguna de Castilla, and is so 
perpetually in motion through unexplored territory that the constant 
use of the map is necessary to the reader’s comfort as well as profit. 
This new and extensive lake, near Chihuahua, surrounded by perpetu- 
ally green pastures, occupying the summit of a table-land, and feeding 
many streams that spread their waters to every point of the compass, 
is the central reservoir of an unsettled region consigned by all existing 
charts to the barrenness of a desert. 

As the “seven years” travel seem to have commenced in 1850, and 
closed with the year 1855, the true title should have run, “ Three Visits 
to Nicaragua, Mexico, and California;” through each of which our 
traveller showed rare powers alike of body and mind. Obliged to 
watch day and night against Indian depredation, sometimes through 
tropical rains, sometimes stiff with cold, aching with rheumatism, or 
burning with fever, a high character for industry, virtue, and hospi- 
tality is given to the Central American Indians. Their settlements 
were sometimes found to be quite picturesque, and their life occasion- 
ally a sort of paradise. In his California trip he exchanges “one of 
the most elementary articles of his dress” for the whole of an Indian 
girl’s wardrobe, a home-woven blanket, and a prettily figured belt of 
her own manufacture. 

The modest demeanor, bright eye, and pleasing manner of these 
aborigines often produce, he says, a most pleasing impression, and pre- 
sent genuine scenes of idyllic lite. Here and there, under the shade of 
an old algarobbia, might be seen, sitting or standing, a merry, innocent 
group ;—old men stretched out upon the ground; women and children 
sitting by their side; boys standing near in pairs, one with his arm around 
the other’s neck ; pretty girls moving naively among the caravan-drivers, 
who never ventured any rude gallantry. To complete the picture of 
this Indian tribe, he adds, that it unites such courage with its amiable 
qualities as inspires even the savage Apaches with respect. 

Froebel shows that Central America has better claims to respect 
than its geographical position, now so vexatious a bar between the two 
great oceans ;— an extensive country endowed with all the charms and 
wealth of nature, uniting the advantages of an archipelago with that of 
being the most favored portion of a continent ; a country open to the 
commerce of the world in every direction; a country with a diversity 
of soil and climate, and a variety of sites suitable to every constitution, 
taste, and occupation, and all this within reach of the two great oceans ; 
a country rich in the most precious minerals, nourishing millions of the 





* Seven Years in Central America. By Junius Frorser. London: Bentley. 
1859. 
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most useful animals, and capable of producing the valuable vegetables 
of every zone, from oats and potatoes to cocoanuts and spices ; a coun- 
try inhabited by a people unable to govern themselves, but of excellent 
qualities if directed by superior intellect; a country thrown by Provi- 
dence into the main stream of expanding civilization, and, according to 
his conviction, the most favored spot on the surface of the globe. 

Froebel is somewhat severe upon the effeminacy of civilized men. 
His own endurance of fatigue, his patience under hardship, his enjoy- 
ment of exposure, show that the European constitution can meet the 
savage on his own ground, and not come off second best. A student, 
acquainted with the best European life, he seems to have borne fasting, 
foot-tramps, unsheltered night-watches, the sultry heat of the plains, 
followed so soon by the wintry blasts of the mountains, as well as any 
natives to the manner born. He is philosopher enough to do justice to 
the working of our institutions, even where they appear to greatest dis- 
advantage, upon the frontiers. ‘The European, he says, who speaks 
with abhorrence of such a state of society as that of California, only 
exposes his own poverty of experience and thought. The most en- 
lightened European community could not exist upon a foundation so 
absolutely democratic, and with so little public authority, without social 
evils of a far more serious nature. ‘The whole process of development 
through which the social life of California has passed in a few years he 
thinks a striking and most instructive instance of the origin, organiza- 
tion, and improvement of human society from. motives of advantage 
and necessity ; while the result bears a strong testimony in favor of the 
political and social usages of the United States, without which this ex- 
periment could never have succeeded. No European nation would 
have had sufficient skill in self-government to answer the wants of a 
situation like California in its nascent state. 


Books like “ Fiji and the Fijians” * do much to illustrate the nature 
of the civilization attained by the South-Sea Islanders. We say civili- 
zation, for although Fiji is notorious among heathen nations for its bar- 
barity and ferocious heathenism, it still appears from this book to be in 
many respects in advance of the other islands of the Pacific. “ Side 
by side with the wildest savagism, we find among the natives of this 
group an attention to agriculture, and a variety of cultivated produce, 
not to be found among any other of the islands of the Western Pacific.” 
(p. 46.) Again (p. 65): “ An intelligent voyager [ Pickering’s Races 
of Man] observes, ‘In architecture the Fijians have made no mean 
progress; and they are the only people I have seen, among those 
classed by Europeans as “savages,” who manifested a taste for the fine 
arts; while, as with the ancient Greeks, this taste was universal.’” 
The poetry, too, of the Fijians, to judge by the few specimens quoted, is 
really not contemptible; the author says (p. 93): “The material for a 





* Fiji and the Fijians. By Tuomas Wiiiiams and James CaLvert, late 
Missionaries in Fiji. Edited by George Strincer Rowe. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 551. 
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higher class of poetry evidently exists both in the Fijian mind and 
language ; and there can be no doubt, that as the former becomes re- 
fined, so will the latter be exalted by means of Christianity.” 

With all this, the Fijians are worthy of their reputation. Cannibal- 
ism of the most ferocious character still exists among them. Female 
children are often destroyed at their birth, wives are strangled at their 
husbands’ death, and parents’ lives are shortened in extreme old age. 
They are cowardly, suspicious, covetous, vindictive, deceitful, and fond 
of inflicting torture, — qualities that naturally belong together. All 
social life seems to be rendered impossible by these qualities. And 
yet the affections do exist, because they are human beings. “I have 
been astonished to see the broad breast of a most ferocious savage 
heave and swell with strong emotion, on bidding his aged father a tem- 
porary farewell. I have listened with interest to a man of milder 
mould, as he told me about his eldest son, — his head, his face, his mien, 
—the admiration of all who saw him. Yet this father assisted to 
strangle his son; and the son first named buried his old father alive.” 
(p. 106.) These cruel practices naturally have grown worse with 
habit. “Old men speak of the atrocities of recent times as altogether 
new, and far surpassing the deeds of cruelty which they witnessed fifty 
years ago.” 

The religion of the Fijians is satisfactorily treated. “The idea of 
Deity is familiar to the Fijian; and the existence of an invisible super- 
human power, controlling or influencing all earthly things, is fully 


‘recognized by him. Idolatry —in the strict sense of the term— he 


seems to have never known; for he makes no attempt to fashion mate- 
rial representations of the gods, or to pay actual worship to the heav- 
enly bodies, the elements, or any natural objects.” The recognized 
truth that the gods of any people only embody the highest conceptions 
of that people, is well illustrated by the Fijian divinities. Ndengei, 
their supreme deity, “ passes a monotonous existence in a gloomy cay- 
ern, evincing no interest in any one but his attendant, Uto, and giving 
no signs of life beyond eating, answering his priest, and changing his 
position from one side to the other.” (p.170.) “ TuNAMBANGA is the 
adulterer. NpANTHINA steals women of rank and beauty by night or 
torchlight.. KumMBUNAVANNA is the rioter; Nosatimona, the brain- 
eater; Ravuravu, the murderer; Marnaravasara, fresh from the 
cutting up, or slaughter.” The characters of these are indicated by 
their names. The divinations and oracles of the Fijians remind us of 
those of Greece. “The priest becomes absorbed in thought, and all 
eyes watch him with unblinking steadiness. In a few minutes he trem- 
bles; slight distortions are seen in his face, and twitching movements 
in his limbs. These increase to a violent muscular action, which 
spreads until the whole frame is strongly convulsed, and the man 
shivers as with a strong ague-fit. In some instances this is accompa- 
nied with murmurs and sobs, the veins are greatly enlarged, and the 
circulation of the blood quickened. ‘The priest is now possessed by his 
god, and all his words and actions are considered as no longer his own, 
but those of the deity who has entered into him. Shrill cries of Koz 
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au! Kot au! fill the air, and the god is supposed thus to notify his 
approach. While giving the answer, the priest’s eyes stand out, and 
roll as in a frenzy ; his voice is unnatural, his face pale, his lips livid, 
his breathing depressed, and his entire appearance like that of a furious 
madman. The sweat runs from every pore, and tears start from his 
strained eyes ; after which the symptoms gradually disappear.” (p. 177.) 
In conclusion, we will say that the book is well written and interest- 
ing; but the second part, on the missions, seems to us too minute and 
detailed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSOR VON RauMER gives, in his “ Contributions to the History 
and Improvement of the German Universities,” * a sketch of their his- 
tory, entering sufficiently into the antiquarian details to satisfy the wants 
of most readers. From him we can obtain an adequate idea of that early 
constitution of the Universities of Prague, Vienna, Leipsic, &c., which 
was in general copied from that of Paris, and of the changes it has since 
undergone. ‘Thus the division into four faculties, of Theology, Law, 
Medicine, and Philosophy, was taken from Paris, and has continued to 
this time in spite of the incongruities resulting from the progress of 
scientific studies, — lectures on Botany, Plautus, the Calculus, and Ethics 
all coming under the one head of Philoscphy. The department of 
Philosophy was, however, originally termed that of Arts; the seven 
liberal arts, which all magistri arttum are supposed to be masters of, 
comprising the Z7riviwm,— Grammar, Rhetoric, and Dialectics, — and 
the Quadrivium, — Arithmetic, Music, Geometry, and Astronomy ; or, 
as the hexameter verse has them, — 


“ Lingua, tropus, ratio, numerus, tenor, angulus, astra.” 


The foundation of the University of Wittenberg in 1502 is an im- 
portant era in the history of German Universities ; it became the head- 
quarters of the new classical school, of the “ poets” as they were called, 
while the “ Doctors,” or the upholders of the old system of dialectics, 
which had ruled through the Middle Ages, had their seat chiefly in 
Cologne. Thus Wittenberg from its very origin was in a position 
antagonistic to that of the Church, and it was because he was a bold 
and free-minded man, not chained to the old dialectic methods, that 
Martin Luther was appointed Professor there. 

The historical sketch is, however, mainly made up of the personal 
experience of the author, whose academical life is nearly coincident 
with that of the century, as he entered Gottingen as a student in 1801, 
and now, after serving as Professor in Breslau and Halle, occupies the 
chair of Mineralogy at Erlangen. The account of his earlier years is 
interesting, embracing personal reminiscences of Blumenbach, Bekker, 
Steffens, Schleiermacher, Schiller, Goethe, Gall, Wolf, and others. 





* German Universities. Contributions to the History and ‘Improvement of the 
German Universities. By Kari von Raumer. Reprinted from the American 
Journal of Education. Edited by Henry Barnarp, LL. D., Chancellor of the 
University of Wisconsin. New York: F. C. Brownell. 1859. 8yo. pp- 256. 
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But the chief interest centres in the period of his professorship at 
Breslau and Halle, in the eventful years from 1810 to 1823. 

These were the years of the formation, influence; and overthrow of 
the Burschenschaft, an institution in which the author felt a strong per- 
sonal interest, and whose history he has related at considerable length. 
There had always existed associations in the Universities, mostly of a 
discreditable character, which are sketched in the chapters on Depo- 
sition or Beania, Pennalism, Landsmannschaften, and Orders. The 
war of Independence, which freed Germany from the French rule, 
and the events which followed, left all Germany, and especially the 
students, in a state of enthusiasm and aspiration. The year 1817, the 
third centennial anniversary of the beginning of the Reformation, gave 
an opportunity for the expression of this feeling. On the 18th of Octo- 
ber, the anniversary of the battle of Leipsic, a jubilee was celebrated 
at Wartburg, the place of Luther’s confinement, by about five hundred 
students from twelve German Universities ; two hundred from Jena 
alone, whose Burschenschaft (a society of Burschen,* or students) had 
first proposed the festival. The celebration was successful, and in all 
respects creditable, except for the burning of some offensive books in 
the evening by a few of the students, in imitation of Luther’s burning 
of the Pope’s bull; a proceeding which here would have been looked 
upon only as a harmless boyish freak, as it was, but which in Germany 
created a great outcry and violent opposition to the Burschenschaft. 
This festival was conducted by the students as individuals under the 
lead of the Jena Burschenschaft, a newly formed society. The next 
year, on the anniversary of the Wartburg festival, the General German 
Burschenschaft was founded by delegates from fourteen Universities, 
meeting at Jena, which soon reached a great popularity, especially from 
its connection with the Zurners or Gymnasts. It discouraged duelling, 
gambling, and other students’ vices, and seems to have been in all 
respects well managed and useful. 

The Burschenschaft met, nevertheless, with a good deal of opposition 
(chiefly on account of the Wartburg affair), which was heightened and 
embittered by the murder of the dramatist Kotzebue, one of its leading 
opponents, by a student named Sand, in March, 1819. Karl Sand was 
a student at Jena, an enthusiastic member of the Burschenschaft, and a 
Black, or “ unconditioned ” follower of Follenius. Karl Follenius, or as 
he is better known in this community by his Anglicized name, Charles 
Follen, was at this time, although little over twenty, a lecturer on 
civil law at Jena, (previously at Giessen,) where his eloquence and 
radical views gained him many hearers in the then excited state of the 
public mind. Of his followers, however, only three at Jena— some- 
what more at Giessen— accepted unconditionally his peculiar, but 
thoroughly republican ideas, and of these three Sand was one. His 





* The origin of the word Bursch is given as follows (p. 160): “ The chest from 
which poor students were supported at the Sorbonne was called Bursa, and such 
students, Bursii or Bursarii, Boursier. ‘ A Boursier was a poor scholar or student, 
supported by the Bursa of his college. The others, who supported themselves at the 
University of Paris by their own means, were called Studios’, students.’ ” 
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“ philosophy was throughout practical. He required all that is recog- 
nized by the human reason as good, beautiful, and true, to be accom- 
plished by means of the moral will. ..... The state must be 
organized correspondently with the reason of the members of it.” 
He asserted “that whatever had happened had been brought about 
by men, and that it might just as well have been otherwise, had men 
followed a better knowledge, and been willing to put reason in posses- 
sion of all its rights. But Follenius claimed that he possessed this 
better knowledge. Politically, he was purely republican; for he would 
construct the state as it should be from the individual man as he should 
be.” Dr. Follen’s views at this time are naturally regarded by our 
author as dangerous, and subversive —as they certainly were — of 
the established order of things; but he gives his willing testimonial 
to his sincerity and blameless life, and acquits him of any participation 
in Sand’s crime. It is not strange, however, that a young man of 
Sand’s dreamy and excitable nature, absorbed in theories of govern- 
ment so bold and fundamental as these, and exasperated by the 
reproach and ridicule which Kotzebue cast on his favorite project, 
should brood over the idea of ridding the world of one whom he called 
“the corrupter of our youth, the defamer of our national history, and 
the Russian spy upon our fatherland,” until his murder became to him 
a moral necessity. Suspicion at once naturally fell on Follen, and 
although a careful and inimical investigation was obliged to acquit 
him of all complicity in the act, which Sand claimed as wholly his 
own, he was forbidden to lecture longer at Jena, and was obliged to 
take refuge, first in Switzerland, then in America. 

Like all evil deeds, the consequences of Sand’s act visited not merely 
the perpetrator, but his innocent associates, and its disastrous results 
were long felt. These were years of reaction, and the murder of Kot- 
zebue was eagerly seized upon as an argument by the enemies of 
progress. The dissolution of the Burschenschaft was immediately 
determined on by the government, and commanded by a decree of 
the 18th of October, 1819, the second anniversary of the Wartburg 
festival. This order was obeyed, so far as appears, promptly and ina 
good spirit. But the government, once rendered suspicious and jealous, 
could not stop here. ‘The former members of the Burschenschaft were 
watched and harassed. A half-dozen students could not meet in 
friendly companionship without scaring the authorities with the bug- 
bear of the revival in secret of the forbidden union. “They [the 
students] complained to me,” says Professor von Raumer, who was 
known to be a friend to the students, “that, notwithstanding their 
punctual obedience to the laws, they were treated as if guilty.” Unjust 
suspicions are never long in creating what they fear, and in place of 
the orderly and high-toned Burschenschaft, there soon sprang up the 
“Young Men’s Union,” whose avowed object was the overthrow of 
existing governments. “The ‘Young Men’s Union,’ in thinking to 
surpass the morality and lawfulness of the original Burschenschaft, 
foolishly passed beyond the sphere of its activity among young men, 
and attempted to interfere with the relations of actual life, of which it 
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knew nothing, and which it was far from being competent to regulate 
or to change. Thus it happened that its members had to do, not with 
the paternal academical disciplinary court, but with a criminal court 
and its severe sentence ; that they were measured with the measure of 
the government, the existing state of which they had permitted them- 
selves to attack. On the 26th of March, 1826, the High Court of 
Breslau passed sentence upon twenty-eight members of the Union, all 
of whom except a few were condemned to from two to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment. This was the tragic end of the Young Men’s Union.” 


Mrs. Datt has done in this book * what has not been done before, 
and what was wanted. She has given us the reasons, sad and stern, 
why woman’s opportunities for work should be enlarged. She has 
shown what women are already doing, and have done, in a great variety 
of occupations. She suggests what other pursuits, hitherto untrodden, 
may be opened to them. The work is timely. To how many young 
women, longing for some sphere of usefulness, it may bring the hint of 
that which God meant them to do in the world. Mrs. Dall under- 
values her book in calling it, in her motto, “A song for the women,” 
and in “ L’envoi,” at the close, “beautiful.” It is better than a song; 
better for the time being than beauty. It is solid, wholesome use. It 
is a practical treatise on an important social question. The good, how- 
ever, of it is in the fact that a résumé of it cannot be given in a book- 
notice. It is crammed with facts. Its merit is in its being a collection 
of numerous details concerning all that women have succeeded in doing, 
and in regard to all wherein they may succeed. For this reason it is a 
book to be bought, kept, referred to, and lent. Its suggestions will be 
tried and become actual methods. ‘They will lead to other suggestions. 
The first lecture shows the low rate of wages paid to women for work 
equal to that for which men are paid much more; shows that many are 
driven into the grave, and many into lives of sin, by starvation; shows 
the hardships, sufferings, coarse and degrading labor, into which women 
are sent by the want of occupations suited to their nature and varied 
to their demand for it. We do not see how any practical man, any 
man of common sense, can read these statements and not feel their 
force. If he will, he may abate one half for exaggeration, (though we 
see no need of it,) and there will remain enough for full conviction. 
The second lecture shows that women have already succeeded, under 
special circumstances, as inventors, agriculturists, masons, translators, 
teachers of languages, etc., sea-captains, watchmakers, physicians, paint- 
ers of china, type-setters, newspaper editors, post-mistresses, cashiers 
and tellers in banks, book-keepers, fisherwomen, ticket-sellers on rail- 
ways, pen-makers, wood-engravers, steel-engravers, druggists, calculat- 
ors for the Coast Survey and the Nautical Almanac, astronomers, den- 
tists, school-committee women (in the town of Ashfield), registers of 





* Woman’s Right to Labor; or, Low Wages and Hard Work. In three Lec- 
tures, delivered in Boston, November, 1859. By Carotine H. Datu. Boston: 
Walker, Wise, & Co. 1860. 
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deeds, painters, sculptors, librarians, lecturers, actresses, etc. The third 
lecture suggests that they be educated and employed as inspectors of 
hospitals, prisons, factories, etc.; as box-openers, check-takers, ete. ; as 
barbers and hair-dressers, especially for the sick; as wood-carvers, 
makers of preserves, etc.; assistants in jails, insane asylums, hospitals ; 
parish ministers or deaconesses, as distinguished from preachers ; 
teachers of schools for servants, and of industrial schools, etc. It also 
contains some suggestions, which we can only refer to, in regard to of- 
fices of intelligence on an improved plan, and some other improve- 
ments. This book, we repeat, is one to be bought and kept and read. 


THE third number of Bunsen’s Bibelwerk has recently appeared, 
containing the translation and exposition of the books of Joshua, Judges, 
the two books of Samuel, and the two books of Kings, executed with 
the same thoroughness which we noticed in the earlier portions of this 
most useful and important work. 


A Sermon by the Rev. Rufus Ellis on the Sonship, Mediatorship, 
and Heavenly Glory of Christ is a carefully-considered and well- 
reasoned answer from an unsectarian position to the question of its text 
(Matt. xxii. 42), “What think ye of Christ?” It is thoroughly evan- 
gelical in its tone and spirit, and has the merit—not too common in 
discourses of this kind — of being a frank exposition of a doctrine with- 
out being polemic, or conceived in the interest of a creed. 


At “New Chapel,” in Brooklyn, New York, on every alternate Sun- 
day evening, a service is held called “ Vespers,” for the conduct of 
which a liturgical manual* has been prepared by the pastor, Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow. The selections and arrangement of the book are 
good ; and the only abatement we are disposed to make in our com- 
mendation of it is the expression of a doubt whether the changes in the 
Psalms and “Te Deum” are either desirable or for the better. 


Or books for the holidays, enriched with every style of outward dec- 
oration or pictured illustration, our space does not admit so much as a 
catalogue of titles. Besides the few of higher artistic and literary 
merit, — of which we have noticed two among the best, — one is struck 
with the great number of standard and choice English poems, from 
“Comus” to “ Hiawatha,” reproduced in all the luxury of form and 
color; also the great improvement made in the illustration of books for 
children. Among the latter, we would especially mention the English 
books bearing the imprint of Ticknor and Fields; Ruskin’s charming 
grotesque, “The King of the Golden River” (Mayhew and Baker) ; 
and the pleasant series published by Walker, Wise, & Co., entitled 
“ All the Children’s Library,” a series of six small volumes, adapted to 
as many stages of childish apprehension. 





* Vespers. Prepared for the Use of the Congregation meeting in New Chapel, 
Brooklyn. New York: Mann, Stearns, and Beale. 1859. 
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AMONG our new publications, we would call attention to the list of 
educational works published by Crosby, Nichols, & Co., whose estab- 
lishment has come to be an emporium of all that is best in that very 
important field of literature. Our judgment of Crosby’s Greek course 
has already been given. While it by no means supersedes, in the daily 
uses of the recitation-room, the excellent and convenient manual Gram- 
mar of Mr. Sophocles, the teacher is glad to have within reach so ad- 
mirable a condensation of the philosophy and history of that tongue, 
along with so distinct and clear an exhibition of its essential forms as 
that which distinguishes Professor Crosby’s Grammar among all 
others in general use. We are glad to observe that it seems to be 
steadily taking possession of the market. Why will not the author fol- © 
low it by a “ Greek Reader,” adapted to the standard of scholarly and 
faithful editing, as well as that of college preparation, now demanded ? 


AmonG good books of a somewhat earlier date, brought before us in 
new type and paper, the very handsome Boston edition of “ Elia” 
(William Veazie), the serious and excellent work of Degerando, trans- 
lated by Miss Peabody (T. O. H. P. Burnham), the solid erudition of 
Wilkinson’s Herodotus, already noticed at length in our pages (repub- 
lished by Appleton & Co., New York), and the devout and quaint wis- 
dom of Gotthold’s Emblems, translated by an English clergyman, de- 
serve special mention. ‘Their titles in full will be found in our list of 
Publications. 

Readers who were attracted to the remarkable papers in Blackwood 
a year ago, under the titles “Hunger and Thirst,” “ Food and Drink,” 
etc., will be glad to find them in a volume by themselves, entitled 
“ Physiology of Common Life,” with the name of G. H. Lewes as a 
guaranty at once of their science and their ability. 

A new series of “ Friends in Council;” a pleasant series of sketches 
of “ Women Artists, in all Ages and Countries ;” a full, lively, and ex- 
cellent history of “the Four Georges,” with the notabilities of their 
reigns, by Mr. Smucker; two fresh volumes of Poems, one by our old 
friend Mr. Saxe, and one by a new candidate for the poetic wreath 
from the sunny South, are among the books of the season we should be 
glad to notice, but for the limitations of space and the incompressible 
nature of printers’ type. ‘Two or three works of a more serious cast, 
appearing on the very eve of our day of publication, will be suitably 
considered in a future number. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Crucible ; or Tests of a Regenerate State. Designed to bring to Light 
Suppressed Hopes, expose False ones, and confirm the True. By Rev. J. A. 
Goodhue. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 352. 

Sermons preached and revised by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Sixth Series. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 12mo. pp. 450. 

Hours with the Evangelists. By I. Nichols, D.D. In two volumes. Vol. 
I. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 8vo. pp. 405. (To be reviewed.) 

The Word of the Spirit to the Church. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 
12mo. (See p. 127.) 

Sermons. By Richard Fuller, D.D., of Baltimore. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. 12mo. pp. 384. 

Gotthold’s Emblems; or, Invisible Things revealed by Things that are 
made. By Christian Scriver, Minister of Magdeburg in 1671. Translated 
from the 28th German Edition, by Rev. Robert Menzies. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 8vo. pp. 316. 

Preachers and Foeodking: By Rev. Nicholas Murray. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 303. 

Helps for the Pulpit; or, Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons. By a Min- 
ister. 2 vols. in one. Philadelphia: Smith, English, & Co. 12mo.. pp. 579. 

The Holy Bible (Common Version), in which all the Proper Names are pro- 
nounced, and a copious and original Selection of References and numerous 
Marginal Readings are given, together with Introductions to each Book, and 
numerous Tables and Maps. New York: Carlton & Porter. 8vo. pp. 1017. 

Christian Believing and Living. Sermons by F. D. Huntington, D.D. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 12mo. pp. 528. (To be noticed.) 

Jesus, the Interpreter of Nature, and other Sermons. By ‘Thomas Hill. 
Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 12mo, pp. 241. (To be noticed.) 

Here and There ; or, Earth and Heaven contrasted. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton. 18mo. pp. 41. 


SCIENCE. 


The Physiology of Common Life. By George Henry Lewes. In two vol- 
umes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 368. 

A Familiar Compend of Geology for the School and Family. By A. M. 
Hillside. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 12mo. 

Evenings at the Microscope ; or, Researches among the minuter Organs 
and Forms of Animal Life. By Philip Henry Gosse. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 12mo. pp. 480. 

Great Facts; a Popular History and Description of the most Remarkable 
Inventions during the Present Century. By 3 rederick C. Bakewell. Illus- 
trated with numerous engravings. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 307. 


ESSAYS, ETC. 


Self-Education; or, The Means and Art of Moral Progress. Translated 
from the French of M. le Baron Degerando. By E. P. Peabody. Third 
Edition, with additions. Boston: T. O.H. P. Burnham. 12mo. pp. 468. 

Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. Boston: William Veazie. 12mo. 
pp. 466. (A new and very handsome edition, fair type, on tinted paper.) 


TRS icles Ck RONEN id 
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The Young Men of America; a Prize Essay. By Samuel Batchelder, Jr. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 12mo._ pp. 70. 

Friends in Council ; a Series of Readings, and Discourse thereon. A New 
Series. 2 vols. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 

New Miscellanies. By Charles Kingsley. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
12mo. pp. 375. 

Introductory Lessons on Mind. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 12mo. 

. 240. 
Fits at American Whims; and Hints for Home Use. By Frederic W. Saw- 
yer. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 12mo. pp. 274. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Women Artists in all Ages and Countries. By Mrs. Ellet. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 377. 

The History of Herodotus; a new English Version, edited, with Copious 
Notes and Appendices, illustrating the History and Geography of Herodotus, 
from the most recent Sources of Information ; and embodying the Chief Re- 
sults, Historical and Ethnographical, which have been obtained in the Progress 
of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. By George Rawlinson, M.A., 
assisted by Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir J. G. Wilkinson. In four vol- 
umes, with Maps and Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. 
pp. 563, 514. 

Life of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. By Alphonse de Lamartine. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 24mo. pp. 275. 

A History of the Four Georges; containing Personal Incidents of their 
Lives, Public Events of their Reigns, and Biographical Notices of their Chief 
Ministers, Courtiers, and Favorites. By Samuel M. Smucker. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 454. (With Index.) 

Twelve Years of a Soldier’s Vite in India; being Extracts from the Letters 
of the late Major W. S. R. Hodson; including a Personal Narrative of the 
Siege of Delhi, and Capture of the King and Princes. Edited by his Brother, 
_ Rev. George H. Hodson. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. pp. 444. 

ee p. 

: The History of South Carolina, from its first European Discovery to its 
Erection into a Republic ; with a Supplement, bringing the Narrative down to 
the Present Time. By W. G. Simms. New and Revised Edition. New 
York: Redfield. 12mo. pp. 437. 

A Popular History of the United States of America, from the Discovery of 
the American Continent to the Present Time. By Mary Howitt. Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. Two volumes. 
12mo. pp. 406, 387. 

Sketches of New England Divines. By Rev. D. Sherman. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 12mo. pp. 443. 


' POETRY AND FICTION. 


The Money King, and other Poems. By John G. Saxe. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 16mo. pp. 182. 

Avolio; a OT of the Island of Cos. With other Poems, Lyrical, Mis- 
cellaneous, and Dramatic. By Paul H. Hayne. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
16mo. pp. 244. 

A Good Fight, and other Tales. By Charles Reade. With Illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 341. 
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Tom Brown at Oxford. A Sequel to ‘School Days at Rugby.” By 
Thomas Hughes. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Part I. 

True Womanhood: a Tale. By John Neal. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
12mo. pp. 487. 

The Virginians ; a Tale of the Last Century. By W. M. Thackeray. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 411. (See p. 115.) 

Mary Staunton ; or, The Pupils of Marvel Hall. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 398. 

The Queen of Frearts, By Wilkie Collins. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 12mo. pp. 472. (See p. 122.) 

The Wife’s Trials and Triumphs. New York: Sheldon & Co. 12mo. 

. 347. 
TT eatin and his Contemporaries; a Novel. By the Author of Ernest Car- 
roll. Boston: T.O.H.P. Burnham. 12mo. pp. 342. 


JUVENILE. 


Loss and Gain ; or, Margaret’s Home. By Alice B. Haven. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 315. 

The Florence Stories. By Jacob Abbott. Florence and John. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 24mo. pp. 252. 

Stories of Rainbow and Lucky. By Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 24mo. pp. 187. 

The Oakland Series. Kenny. By George B. Taylor. New York: Shel- 
don & Co. 24mo. pp. 176. 

The King of the Golden River, or the Black Brothers. By John Ruskin. 
Illustrated by Doyle. Boston: Mayhew & Baker. 

All the Children’s Library. 1. Noisy Herbert and other Stories; 2. The 
R. B. R.’s, my Little Neighbors; 3. Bessie Grant’s Treasure; 4. A Summer 
with the Little Grays; 5. Faith and Patience, a Story, and something more, 
for Boys; 6. Modesty and Merit. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 16mo. 

The Old Battle-Ground. By J. B. Trowbridge. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. 24mo. pp. 276. 

The Two Christmas Celebrations, A.D. I. and MDCCCLV. A Christmas 
Story for MDCCCLVI. By Theodore Parker. Boston: Rufus Leighton. 
4to. . 46. 

Stories of Henry and Henrietta; translated from the French of Abel Du- 
fresne. By H. B.A. With Illustrations. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham, 
12mo. gt 

Frank Wildman’s Adventures on-Land and Water. By Frederick Ger- 
staecker. Translated and Revised by Lascelles Wraxall. Eight colored 
Illustrations. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 12mo. pp. 312. 

The Boy Tar; or, A Voyage in the Dark. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
Twelve Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 18mo. pp. 356. 

The Crusades and the Crusaders. By John G. Edgar, Eight Illustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 16mo. pp. 380. 

Prince Charlie, the Young Chevalier. By Meridéth Jones. Eight Illustra- 
tions. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 18mo. pp. 331. 

Ernest Bracebridge ; or Schoolboy Days. By W. H. G. Kingston. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 18mo. pp: 344. 

Life of Lafayette, written for Children. By E. Cecil. Six Illustrations 
(colored). Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 18mo. pp. 218. 

Edith Vaughan’s Victory ; or, How to Conquer. By Helen Wall Pierson. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 18mo. pp. 289. 

Home Songs for Little Darlings. Boston: Mayhew & Baker. 18mo. pp. 
208. 
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EDUCATION. 


A Grammar of the Greek Language. By Alpheus Crosby. 27th Edition. 
Boston : Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 12mo. pp. 464. 

Greek Lessons. By the same. pp. 121. 

Tower’s Common School Grammar; with Models of Clausal, Phrasal, and 
‘Verbal Analysis and Parsing, gradually developing the Construction of the Eng- 
lish Sentence. By David B. Tower. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 12mo. 

. 232. 

A Natural Philosophy, embracing the most recent Discoveries in its various 
branches of Physics, and exhibiting the Application of Scientific Principles in 
Every-day Life. By G. P. Quackenbos. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


12mo. pp. 450. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia; a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People. Part VII. Arethusa— Artery. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
he Family Circle Glee-Book, compiled by Elias Howe. Boston: Russell 
and Tolman. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 240. (So large a volume, in which “ With 
Verdure Clad” is immediately preceded by “ Villikens and his Dinah,” can- 
not fail to gratify every taste.) 
Religious Extracts from Shakespeare, compared with Sacred Passages drawn 
from the Holy Writ. From the English Edition, with an Introduction by F. 
D. Huntington, D. D. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 18mo. pp. 226. 
Fisher’s River (North Carolina) Scenes and Characters. By “ Skitt.” TII- 
lustrated by John McLenan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 
. 269. : 
PE The Prairie Traveller; a Hand-Book for Overland Expeditions. With 
Maps, Illustrations, ete. By Randolph B. Marcy, Captain U.S. A. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 16mo. pp. 340. 

Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
12mo. pp. 504. 

The Skater’s Pocket Companion. Boston : Mayhew & Baker. 

The White Hills; their Legends, Landscape, and Poetry. By Thomas 
Starr King. With sixty Illustrations. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 4to. 
pp. 403. (See p. 142.) 

The Diary of a Samaritan. By a Member of the Howard Association of 
New Orleans. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 324. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Our English Presbyterian Forefathers. By Henry Solly. London: E. 
Whitfield. pp. 48. 
Leavitt’s Farmer’s Almanac. 1860. Concord, N. H.: E. C. Eastman. 
. 48. 
ag commemorative of Rufus Choate, by Theophilus Parsons. Deliv- 
ered before the Students ef the Law School of Harvard University, at their 
Request, on the 29th of September, 1859. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
. 40. 
. The Crisis of Unitarianism in Boston, as connected with the Twenty-Eighth 
Congregational Society ; with some Account of the Origin and Decline of 
that Organization. By Bronze Beethoven, “a Looker-on.” Boston: Walker, 
Wise, & Co. pp. 26. 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Boston Society for the Prevention of 
Pauperism. October, 1859. Boston: John Wilson & Son. pp. 36. 
The Suspense and Restoration of Faith. By John Cotton Smith. Boston: 
E. P. Dutton. pp. 26. 





